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THURSDAY, AUGUST 9, 1951 


Unirep SrTatres SENATE, 
Lanor-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE ComMirreEE ON Laror AND Purtic WELFARE, 
Wash ington, PG. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a. m., in room 
P-63, the Capitol, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Humphrey and Douglas. 

Also present: Ray R. Murdock, counsel; Mrs. Eve Finnegan, clerk, 
Labor-Management Subcommittee; Jack Barbash, economist; and 
Thomas E. Shroyer, professional staff member, Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

Senator Humpurey. Are the following people present this morning. 
Mr. Joseph M. Jacobs? 

Mr. Jacors. Present. 

Senator Humpnrey. Roy E. Scheurich? 

Mr. Scueurtcu. Present. 

Senator Humpnrey. George Van Giesen? 

Mr. Van Gresen. Present 

Senator Humpurey. And Charles J. Thurmond? 

Mr. THurmonpb. Present. 

Senator Humpurey. In order to simplify our proceeding and in view 
of the fact that frequently a member of the committee must go to 
another committee session or to the Senate, I suggest that we ad- 
minister the oath all at once collectively. So, if you will all stand, I 
will administer the oath. Will vou please raise your right hand. 
Do vou solemnly swear the testimony you shall give in this proceeding 
shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help vou God? 

Mr. JAC ORS. | do, 

Mr. Scneurtcn. | do. 

Mr. Van Gresen. I do. 

Mr. Tuermonp. I do. 

Senator Humpurey. The witnesses are all duly sworn in under oath. 

This is the hearing on the J. D. Jewell Co. of Gainesville, Ga., and 
the Amaleamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America, American Federation of Labor. 

The witnesses appearing todav will be Mr. Joseph M. Jacobs, 
counsel to the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
of North America, A. F. of L., Chicago, Il.; Mr. Roy E. Scheurich, 
international vice president, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America, A. F. of L., from Louisville, Ky.; Mr. 
George Van Giesen, vice president, J. D. Jewell Co., Gainesville, 
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Ga.; Mr. Charles J. Thurmond, vice president and counsel, J. D. 
Jewell Co., Gainesville, Ga. 

The first witness to be called is Mr. Joseph M. Jacobs, who is the 
counsel to the Amalgamated Meat Cutters, A. F. of L. Mr. Jacobs, 
you are sufficiently familiar with committee procedure to know how 
to proceed and give proper identification. 1 understand this is your 
statement. 


TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH M. JACOBS, GENERAL COUNSEL, AMAL- 
GAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHER WORKMEN OF NORTH 
AMERICA, AFL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Jacons. Yes. May I say, Senator, that we are presenting a 
joint statement on behalf of myself. For identification may I say 
at this time my name is Joseph M. Jacobs, attorney at law, general 
counsel for the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
of North America, 201 North Wells Street, Chicago. 

Senator Humpurey. At this point, Mr. Jacobs, I think I should 
identify for you, just in case you didn’t know, those persons who 
are here at the committee table. To my far left is Senator Douglas, 
of Illinois, and Mr. Murdock, who is committee counsel, and Mr. 
Shroyer who is likewise committee counsel. 

Mr. Jacons. Thank you, Senator. 

At this point I would like to present the joint statement of myself 
and Roy Scheurich, international vice president of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America. The testi- 
mony to be presented by both Mr. Scheurich and myself follow in 
general lines the material contained in this statement and consists 
of various amplifications of various points contained in this statement. 

Senator Humpurey. Is it your pleasure, then, to 

Mr. Jacons. To file this statement, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. To file this statement and to interpolate by 
oral testimony. 

Mr. Jacoss. Precisely. 

Senator Humpurey. We shall have the statement entered into the 
record as presented to the committee, and Mr. Jacobs shall then 
proceed with more detailed examination of the points of his statement. 

(The prepared statement follows: ) 


JOINT STATEMENT’ St BMITTED BY Roy E. Scureuricu, INTERNATIONAL VICE 
PRESIDENT, AND JosepnH M. Jacops, GENERAL CouNSEL, AMALGAMATED 
Meat Currers anp BurcHerR WorKMEN oF NortH America, AFL, IN THE 
Marrer or J. D. Jeweutn, Inc., GAINESVILLE, Ga. 


This subcommittee is familiar with the pattern of employer opposition to self- 
organizational activities of employees in industrial establishments throughout 
the South. In this case, the committee will consider a shocking instance of brutal 
employer aggression calculated to destroy a peaceful self-organizational program 
of a gro' ip of emplovees in Gainesville, Ga., seeking the benefits of collective 
bargaining pursuant to the laws of the United States. Few cases have ever been 
presented to any congressional committee in which the guaranteed rights of 
employees have been flouted under more brazen circumstances. This is a case 
involving mob violence callously instigated, authorized, encouraged, ratified and 
condoned by officials and supervisors of J. B. Jewell, Inc. The mass assault 
described by union witnesses was inflicted on union members and representatives 
as they were leaving the employer's premises, where officials of the National Labor 
Relations Board had just concluded the counting of ballots in an employee 
representational election, conducted under the auspices of that Government 
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agency. The attack occurred late at night, on March 15, 1951, in the city of 
Gainesville, Ga., on and in front of the premises of the company. The union 
men were viciously attacked and beaten by a mob wielding blackjacks and rubber 
hoses, Participants in the mob included top level company supervisors and com- 
pany employees, acting by permission and with the approval of company super- 
visory representatives. 

The entire sordid story of the mass attack on union representatives is a logical 
but tragic culmination of the entire chain of events which commenced when the 
union came to Gainesville to aid the employees in their self-organizational activ- 
ities. Mr. Jewell has openly stated his antagonism toward the union and his 
opposition toward the unionization of his plant. During his testimony at a Labor 
Board hearing, Mr. Jewell stated that he would consider it fortunate if the union 
could be induced to leave Gainesville. The mad attack on the night of March 15, 
was calculated to drive the union out of Gainesville. The basic tragedy in this 
case lies in the fundamental fact that mob violence has been used as a weapon 
to destroy the fundamental rights of American workers. The acts of mass violence 
which occurred in Gainesville are recognized as the most universally condemned 
form of antiunion conduct, because they constitute outright physical interference 
with the rights of emplovees under the labor law of the land. In considering 
the social tragedy inherent in this fact situation, the members of this committee 
will agree that their first concern must be the adequacy of the Federal laws under 
which remedial relief is available. The root of conflict in this case is the com- 
mendable desire of employees to engage in collective bargaining for the purpose 
of improving their terms and conditions of employment. Long ago, congressional 
policy declared that collective-bargaining activities must be protected. In 
Gainesville, the collective-bargaining activities promoted under the auspices of 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America were 
inspired by the desire to alleviate the oppressive economic status of the workers 
emploved in the poultry industry there. The family budget necessary to maintain 
a modest standard of living is as great in Gainesville as in any other city of the 
United States of comparable size. The goods which workers are required to buy 
for themselves and their families cost as much in Gainesville as in many other 
cities throughout the United States. There is no sociological justification for the 
maintenance of depressed wage conditions in the southeastern section of the 
United States. The workers there are entitled to a standard of living equal to 
that enjoved by organized workers in other parts of the country. For this reason, 
it is appropriate for this committee to inquire into the adequacy of the laws 
designed to protect the integrity of the collective-bargaining process. 

The workers in the Jewell plant were being paid 75 cents an hour for all types of 
work, regardless of the length of experience of the employees. The poultry 
industry is the largest industry in Gainesville and the greater portion of the city’s 
workers must earn their living in the city’s poultry plants. The Jewell Co. is the 
largest of these plants in what is known as the second largest broiler-producing 
area in the world. 

The union believes that the National Labor Relations Board will find the com- 
pany guilty as charged in the complaint issued by the Board. The testimony 
introduced during a hearing conducted before a trial examiner of the National 
Labor Relations Board showed conclusively that the company instigated and 
encouraged and condoned and ratified the outrageous mass attacks on union men 
on the night of March 15. Any reasonable man reading the record in that case 
must agree that top-level company supervisors conspired with company truck 
drivers in a concerted plan which was effectuated by the mob assault. The col- 
lective acts of violence were proven to have been instigated and carried out with 
supervisory consent and condoned and ratified by authoritv of the president of the 
company. In the fact situation presented in the case before the National Labor 
Relations Board, there is no room for doubt as to emplover responsibilits How- 
ever, the aspect of the case which is of utmost significance to the members of this 
committee deals with the problem of emvlover motivation. The union charges 
that underlying responsibility for the incidents occurring on the night of March 15, 
must be ascribed to the change in the Federal law under which the emplover could 
believe that he could escape responsibility for the verv acts of violence which he 
encouraged. Under the former Wagner Act, the emplover was made responsible 


for the acts of those who were acting in the emplover’s interest Under the revi- 
sions effectuated by the Taft-Hartley amendments, the emplover is now liable 
only for the acts of his agents. Under section 2 (2), this limitation is specifically 
spelled out. A typical and revealing example of the impact of this change in the 


law on labor relations was seen during the hearing in this case. The facts of the 
assault were not denied. The presence of the supervisors and company Officials 
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Was not controverted. The failure of the company to make any investigation to 
fix responsibility was conceded. The failure of the company to repudiate responsi- 
bility for the attack was also admitted. 

With calloused indifference, company officials merely shrugged their shoulders 
as they indicated that lack of knowledge and lack of specific authorization or 
specific condonation under the new law gave the company immunity from Federal 
prosecution. Unfortunately for the company, the evidence produced by the 
Board clearly established company responsibility even under the more rigorous 
requirements of the new law. Thus, it was established that the company was 
responsible for the proven participation of its supervisory agents in the planned 
mass assault on the union representatives. The failure of the company’s defense 
arose out of the ability of the union and the Board to prove direct participation 
by company supervisory agents in the events which occurred on the night of 
Mareh 15. It is obvious that the company never expected the union nor the 
Board to be able to make such proof. The company built its case on the basis of 


its contrived neutrality. The company sought to show that it “cooperated”? with 
the Board in arranging for an election and that there was no overt public hostility 
demonstrated by the company toward the union. In this way, the company 


sought to show that there was no motive and that the entire fact situation failed 
to show the existence of a common law agency. 

In view of the company’s desperate efforts to escape liability, it can be assumed 
that the mob attack of March 15, would never have been instigated or encouraged 
under the Wagner Act. Under the state of the law as it existed prior to the 
amendments, the company would have known that it could not possibly have 
escaped responsibility. While this is conjecture, the union submits that the 
inference is a reasonable one to be drawn on the basis of the irrefutable logic 
inherent in the fact situation. If the National Labor Relations Board absolves 
the company from responsibility in this case, then it must be proclaimed that 
this union and the workers in Gainesville are a casualty of section 2 (2), of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. At any rate, the union contends that these amendments in the 
Taft-Hartley law promoted violence in the labor-management relations picture 
because of the fact that antiunion employers have come to the conclusion that they 
can be made responsible only for the acts of their common-law agents. In this 
connection, it is well to remember the principal precepts of the infamous Mohawk 
Valley formula Under that doctrine, employers were told that vigilante action 
should be mobilized on an undercover basis and that employer responsibility could 
be hidden under the guise of purportedly spontaneous community action. If the 
strictures of section 2 (2) of the Taft-Hartley law are rigorously effectuated, it ean 
only result in a reactivation of this phase of the Mohawk Valley formula above 
described \n increase in vigilante action secretly promulgated by antiunion 
emplovers will be the price which America will be required to pay for this unfor- 
tunate amendment in the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Another phase in this situation which must be considered by this committee 
is the inability of the union to procure a meeting place for its membership meetings 
in the eitv of Gainesville. During the early stages of the organizational campaign, 
the union was able to obtain use of the municipal community center (known as the 
Civie Center), a Federal courtroom, a room in the Dixie Hunt Hotel, and a church. 
One meeting was conducted in each of these places. However, further mectings 
in all of these places were prohibited, and on the basis of various exeuses further 
use of the courtroom, the hotel, and the church was denied. Additional efforts 
were made to obtain further use of the municipally owned community center 
for the purpose of conducting a union meeting on the night of March 6. A rental 
arrangement had previously been completed on March 2. However, on March 6, 
the union was advised by the city manager that the community center would not 
be available for any union mectings Upon protest to the city manager, the 
union was advised that the action was taken by the three city commissioners, 
The municipal community center is available to all citizens and groups of citizens 
for all kinds of meetings and gatherings. The J. D. Jewell Co. used the center for 
an employees’ Christmas party in Deeember 1950. However, by action of the 
city commissioners, the community center is not available for a meeting by 


citizens of the city who propose to conduct a meeting under the auspices of their 


inion. 

This discrimination against residents of the community is obviously designed to 
interfere with the self-organizational activities of employees in the community. 
It is in line with the announced boast of the local chamber of commerce that 
‘there are no unions in Gainesville.’’ The local chamber of commerce has a‘tvised 
prospective industrialists that Gainesville is union-free and that the only union 
which exists in Gainesville is a small carpenters local. Mr. Jewell is an important 
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and influential citizen in Gainesville. He is also the past president of the State 
chamber of commerce. Unfortunately, however, the facilities available to the 
union are insufficient to establish the direct agency relationship required under 
section 2 (2) of the newly revised Taft-Hartley law. Under the circumstances, 
the union, utterly deprived of any meeting place in Gainesville, is rendered helpless 
in this situation, 

The union urges this committee to fully investigate the deprivation of civil 


rights for which the city officials of Gainesville are responsible. The refusal of 
the city officials to grant meeting-hall privile ges to union member residents of 
Gainesville is an antiunion act. This municipal coop ration with antilabor fore ‘S 


in the community has occurred in various cities throughout the South and, unless 
curtailed, will become the basie pattern in the campaign of antiunion aggression 
throughout the area. Further investigation of this may well indicate the need for 
congressional legislation on this subjeet matter in order that Federal labor policy 


can be more effeetively protected. At the present time, the lawful desires of 
Gainesville residents fer an effective collective-bargaining program are being 
sabotaged by the municipal prohibition against union meetings in the civie audito- 
rium, built with Federal funds for the convenience of the residents. It is fair to 


say that the constitutional guaranty of the right of assembly is being subverted by 
the municipal managers of Gainesville at the behest of the antiunion employers 
Fair play in democratic America dictates the need for remedial action in this fact 
situation. 

In conelusion, the union urges that the members of this committee devote 
their earnest attention to the violent antiunion conduet revealed in this case 
Full responsibility for the outright physical interference with the guaranteed 
rights of American employees must be fixed and the violations of law must be 
rectified. Such responsibility and rectification constitute the minimum program 
of law enforcement in industrial America. If the basic rights of American workers 
are to be preserved in accordance with the basic guaranties of the Bill of Rights, 
antiunion employers must be effectively prevented from escaping the consequences 
of their own wrongdoing. 

Mr. Jacons. As noted in the statement this is a case involving mob 
violence, we say mob violence deliberately planned, deliberately con- 
ceived, and cold-bloode dly executed, mob violence which resulted i 
the beating up of union representatives and organizers as they left 4 a 
building in Gainesville, Ga., where just prior thereto there had been 
a counting of ballots in a Labor Board election. The election had 
been conducted during the day by the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Jacobs, may I just caution you that the 
members of the committee are not necessarily familiar with all of the 
details, so let me just ask you a question so that we can get a proper 
orientation. 

In this case, the J. D. Jewell Co. and its relationships with the 
American Federation of Labor, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, has the company had a union? Has the union 
been the representative of the employees? 

Mr. Jacoss. No. The employees, Senator, were organized by the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America. 

Senator Humpurey. When did this take place? 

Mr. Jacons. The organization campaign commenced in February 
of 1951. Shortly thereafter a sufficient number of authorization sig- 
natures had been obtained, as a result of which the union filed a peti- 
tion with the Atlanta office of the National Labor Relations Board 
seeking certification of representatives in accordance with section 9 
of the Labor-Management Relations Act of.1947. 

Senator Humpurey. Was the election conducted according to the 
procedures of the Taft-Hartley law? 

Mr. Jacops. Yes. Pursuant to the petition, after the petition was 
filed, arrangements were entered into for the conduct of a consent 
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election, and the election was conducted on March 15. We have Mr. 
Roy Scheurich here, and since Mr. Scheurich was actually present at 
the time of the holding of the election and was present at the time of 
the counting of the ballots and was one of the victims of this mob 
violence and had injuries inflicted upon his person by members of the 
mob, I would like at this time to refer the Senators to Mr. Scheurich 
and ask him to take up at this particular point and tell the story of 
what actually occurred on the night of March 15, as he and his col- 
leagues left the building of the-company in the city of Gainesville, Ga., 
at approximately 10 p. m. 

Senator Humpurey. Just one moment before we hear Mr. Scheurich. 
Does the American Federation of Labor, the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen, have other plants and companies that are 
organized in this area? 

Mr. Jacops. Yes. We have one plant known as the Swift Co., 
where an election was held and won, after which collective bargaining 
took place and a contract was entered into. We believed it to be the 
first union contract in Gainesville. 

Senator Humpurey. The date of the alleged mob violence was 
following the election? 

Mr. Jacoss. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. Following the election? 

Mr. Jacoss. Yes, immediately following the election, the same 
night. 

Senator Humpurey. Had the union at that time been certified? 

Mr. Jacoss. No, the union had not been certified because the 
results of the election had not been yet forwarded to the Atlanta office. 

Senator Humpurey. Had the results of the election been made 
public? 

Mr. Jacorns. Yes, the results of the election had been set forth in 
the official tally sheets signed by the watchers who participated in the 
election count. 

Senator HumpHrey. What was the result of that election? 

Mr. Jacons. It was 280 votes for the union, 152 votes against the 
union. The tallies had been signed and the watchers for the company 
and for the union were exiting from the building on their way to their 
respective homes and places. The union representatives were bound 
for Atlanta. This situation which we are about to describe occurred 
as they were leaving the building. 

Senator Humpurey. May I ask this question: Prior to the holding 
of the election you undoubtedly conducted a campaign in order to 
bring to the attention of the employees the union and its program for 
the election, is that true? 

Mr. Jacoss. Yes, Senator, we did. 

Senator Humpurey. Did you encounter any difficulty during that 
period of solicitation or campaigning? 

Mr. Jacons. Yes, we did, Senator. We encountered a program of 
antiunion activities engaged in by various supervisors of the company. 
Those facts did not become known to us until some time afterward. 

Senator Humpurey. After what? 

Mr. Jacons. After the election took place in many instances. 
Other acts of an antiunion character were called to our attention 
before the election took place and efforts were made to get those 
various activities stopped. On the day of the election we found that 
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a leaflet was being distributed by coMmpany truck drivers carrying the 
signature of the antiunion committee. Nobody had ever heard about 
any antiunion committee, and during the Labor Board hearing which 
was conducted in this case it was testified that nobody, even the so-called 
chairman of the antiunion committee, had ever paid for the leaflets 
and didn’t know who wrote the leaflets. It was our theory that this 
leaflet had been prepared by the company and paid for by the company 
and given to company stooges for the purpose of inculeating a dis- 
ruptionist attitude and an antiunion feeling among the employees. 

Senator HumpHrey. Do you have any evidence to support that 
allegation? 

Mr. Jacons. We merely have our own conjecture on that point, 
what we believe to be a fair inference to be derived from the testi- 
mony. Mr. Gowan, a truck driver who was designated as the captain 
of this leaflet passing crew, said to his brother-in-law who testified 

Senator Humpurey. Testified where? 

Mr. Jacoss. At a Labor Board hearing conducted in Gainesville 
between May 25 and June 1, at which time some 37 witnesses testi- 
fied, including union witnesses. 

Senator HumpHrey. Was that under the auspices of the regional 
office at Atlanta? 

Mr. Jacons. That is correct. A charge had been filed and pur- 
suant to the charge a complaint was issued and the hearing was con- 
ducted in connection with this complaint. The witness, a Mr. 
Sosbee, testified that his brother-in-law, Mr. Gowan, was a company 
truck driver designated as the head of the group working against the 
union. He said that Mr. Gowan did not know where the leaflets 
came from, that he had not paid for it, he didn’t know who wrote them, 
he didn’t know who printed them. Mr. Roper, who was an assistant 
to the personnel director for the company, also aided in distributing 
these leaflets to company employees, and he said that he didn’t 
know who the members of the so-called antiunion committee were 
He, ) said, although he helped distribute these at the request of 
Mr. Gowan, that he did not know who wrote them. He did not 
know where they came from or who printed them. 

From that, in view of their mysterious appearance, you might say 
they kind of grew up like Topsy—they suddenly appeared on the 
morning of the election and before the ds ay of the election there had 
never been any evidence of any kind concerning an antiunion com- 
mittee or an antiunion demonstration or an antiunion grouping of any 
kind whatsoever. Suddenly on the morning of the election their 
leaflet appeared, financed by nobody who could be identified or 
ascertained. The people who distributed the leaflets allegedly did not 
know where it came from. On that basis it was our conjecture that 
this was a part of what was later proved to be and esti ablished to be a 
company campaign against the union organization. 

This was only one of the minor things which occurred because what 
developed later showed that _ union people were being victimized 
by the far-reaching conspire wy against the safety of their persons 

Mr. Suroyer. Mr. ¢ Rare 

Senator Humparey. Mr. Shrover. 

Mr. Suroyer. | called the Labor Board this morning and talked 
to the docket section to find out what they had done with respect to 
this case. I would like to verify what Mr. Jacobs states here if I might 
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Senator Humpurey. Yes, go right ahead. 

Mr. Suroyer. What they told me, Mr. Jacobs, was that the union 
filed a petition for election on February 21, 1951. 

Mr. Jacons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHroyer. And a consent election agreement was entered into 
on March 9, 1951. The election was held on March 15, 1951. There 
were 432 ballots cast, 280 of them for the union. That would be the 
same figure vou just gave. The union was certified as the collective 
bargaining agent for the employees on March 23.1951. No objec tions 
were filed to the conduct of the election. Their next record of the case 
is a charge filed by the union on March 16, 1951, being the day after 
the election. This charge was based on a violation of section 8 (a) (1) 
being a general interference allegation, | would take it. The com- 
plaint was issued on this charge on May 9, 1951, and a hearing held 
from May 25 to June 1, 1951. The trial examiner has not as vet Issued 
his intermediate report. 

Are all those facts correct? 

Mr. Jacosns. All those facts are correct, sir. 

Mr. Surover. There are two other points which I don't want to go 
into now. In their records a was a new charge, not an amended 
charge, but a new charge filed by the union on April 13, alleging a 
violation of section 8 (a) (1) and (3). Apparently there must have 
been a discrimination case alleged at that time. 

Mr. Jacons. It was contended by the union that some 200 em- 
ployees in the night crew were discriminatorily laid off, permanently 
laid off or discharged. 

Mr. Suroyer. Without going into the matter further, IT want to 
finish this taformation from the Labor Board. The discharge was 
withdrawn on June 20, and then on July 2 of this vear there is another 
new charge filed, also alleging 8 (a) (1) and 8 (a) (3). Thev are still 
pending in the Atlanta regional office. 

Senator Humpurey. That is, 8 (a) (1) and 8 (a) (3) are interference 
and discrimination charges? 

Mr. SHROYER. Appare tly it is the same allegation as the one that 
was withdrawn. I just wi saved to get these facts in the record so 
we would know what the NLRB had done in the case. 

Senator Humpurey. We appreciate that information. 

Mr. Jacons. Your facts, Mr. Shrover, are all correct. That third 
charge is a refiling of the second charge. The second charge was 
refiled after we were able to procure additional affidavits containing 
material substantiating our contention that these discharges were in 
truth discriminatory and in violation of section 8 (a) (3) of the act. 

Mr. Suroyer. No evidence with respect to that went into this 
hearing that vou have already had? 

Mr. Jacons. No, sir. That hearmg did not deal with 8 (a) (3) 
discharges. The hearing which we conducted between May 25 and 
June 1 concerned the acts of antiunion conduct of the company, its 
agents, foremen, superintendents, and its representatives, rneluding 
not only the individual acts of antiunion conduct of the foremeu and 
superiatendents, but also the mob violeace which occurred on the 
night of March 15. 

Mr. SHroyer. It seems to me it is a type of case in which if the 
union had lost and filed an objection to the conduct of the election, 
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it is the kind of hearing you really had in pursuance to the 8 (a) (1) 
charge. 

Mr. Jacoss. That is right; if the union had lost the election, then 
we certainly would have gone into this material, except for the fact 
that the conduct described as having occurred on the night of March 
15 occurred after the election. If those incidents had occurred prior 
to the election it would have constituted material which would be 
relevant to that issue. 

Senator Humpurey. All right, Mr. Jacobs. Senator Douglas, do 
vou have any questions? 

Senator DouG.Las. No. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Murdock. 

Mr. Murpock. I wish vou would tell us a little bit about your 
union, Mr. Jacobs. How large is the union? How many members 
do vou have? 

Mr. Jacons. There are approximately 200,000 members of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America. 
segregated into local unions located throughout the length and breadth 
of the United States, engaged in meat packing, butcher workmen, 
retail trade, poultry, and various other similar and kindred activities. 

Mr. Murpock. In what business is J. D. Jewell engaged? 

Mr. Jacons. J. D. Jewell is a poultry processing company. J. D. 
Jewell, located in Gainesville, is the largest poultry processing com- 
pany in the area, an area which is recognized as being the second 
largest broiler producing area in the world. It is a rapidly mush- 
rooming development. It was started some few years ago. There 
are approximately seven large companies in poultry producing in 
the Gainesville region, and Mr. Jewell operates the largest of them. 
The second largest is the Swift Co. There are approximately 560 
emplovees in the Jewell Co. 

Mr. Murpock. In the Jewell Co. in Gainesville? 

Mr. Jacoss. In Gainesville. Gainesville itself, I might say, is a 
city of approximately 20,000 people. 

Mr. Murpock. Are there other industries in Gainesville besides 
the poultry industry? 

Mr. Jacons. Yes, there are other industries. They are primarily 
textile. I have here a brochure of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Gainesville which I think would be of interest to the Senators because 
it deseribes Many of the economic facts concerning Gainesville, one 
basic fact which we think is quite important for the Senators which 
might set the tone out of which this entire chain of events was con- 
ceived. In June of 1950 the industrial prospectus prepared and 
issued by the Chamber of Commerce of Gainesville said to the pros- 
pective industrialists who were invited to come and establish their 
businesses in Gainesville a sentence along the following lines, and | 
think | quote accurately when I say, ‘‘There are no unions in Gaines- 
ville, except a small local of carpenters.” 

There was a labor board election in December 1949 in which the 
employees rejected the union by a vote of 2 to 1. 

Mr. Murpock. Do you plan to offer that brochure as an exhibit 
at this time or later? 

Mr. Jacoss. I will in just a few moments. I would like at this 
time, before we make analyses of other important phases, the Senators 
to get the picture of what actually occurred on the night of March 15. 
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me) 


of which those incidents assume a very sinister and important 
significance, will then of course be more dramatically understood by 
the Senators. With your indulgence I would like to call upon Mr. 
Scheurich at this time to tell the story of the violence, of the facts as 
they developed, with him as one of the victims. 

Senator Humpurey. We shall hear Mr. Scheurich at this time. 
Our witness is Mr. Roy E. Scheurich, international vice president, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, 
A. F. of L. Your home is in Louisville, Ky., Mr. Scheurich? 

Mr. Scnrvuricu. That is right; 312 Armory Place, Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. Jacoss. I might say, Senator, upon the conclusion of Mr. 
Scheurich’s statement I will resume and continue with these other 
phases. 

Senator Humpnurey. You may remain right there, Mr. Jacobs. 

Mr. Scheurich, you may proceed in your own way. 


These various other matters which we are now discussing, in the light 
SD 


TESTIMONY OF ROY E. SCHEURICH, INTERNATIONAL VICE 
PRESIDENT, AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHER 
WORKMEN OF NORTH AMERICA, AFL, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Mr. Scnevuricnu. I would like to start with the campaign in Gaines- 
ville, Ga. We started the campaign there in December of 1950. 

Senator Humpnrey. Were you there at that time? 

Mr. Scueuricu. I sent Mr. Willham Katz, one of my organizers, 
into Gainesville, Ga., to start a campaign at the Swift Co. poultry 
plant in Gainesville, Ga. He secured enough applications, and an 
election was conducted on February 2, 1951, and a contract was 
later consummated. During the election, approximately at the time 
of the election, a group of workers from the Jewell plant came to Mr. 
Katz seeking organization. The first meeting was held in Gaines- 
ville at the courthouse on February 23. They had approximately 
400 of the Jewell workers present at this first meeting. 

Mr. Murpock. Where did vou say that was held? 

Mr. Scueuricu. At the courthouse in Gainesville, Ga. 

However, when they attempted to get the second meeting they 
refused to allow them the use of the courthouse. 

Mr. Murpock. Who has authority over the use of the courthouse 
for public meetings?, 

Mr. Scururtcu. That I am not in position to tell vou. Mr. Katz 
was handling it. | don’t know who. 

Senator Humpurey. Was that a Federal court building? 

Mr. Scueuricu. Yes. 

Senator DouGias. Not a county courthouse? 

Mr. Scururicn. | am not sure what it was. It may have been a 
county courthouse. { wish to withdraw that statement. 

Senator Humpurey. Let’s get the record clear. You are not sure 
whether it is Federal, State, or county? 

Mr. Scugvuricu. That is right. 

Mr. Murpbock. Mr. Jacobs, do vou know whether this courthouse 
was a Federal courthouse? 

Mr. Jacoss. Yes. I have been advised by our representative that 
it was a Federal courthouse, that a Federal courtroom was located in 
what is known as the Federal Building in Gainesville. 
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Mr. Murpock. Do you know who is the Federal district Judge in 
that district? 

Mr. Jacoss. I do not know. 

Senator Humpurey. Go right ahead, Mr. Scheurich. 

Mr. Scururicu. The second meeting that we attempted to hold was 
scheduled for March 6. We requested the Civic Building in Gaines- 
ville, Ga., which is a municipally owned building, for the purpose of 
the people of Gainesville. All types of meetings are held there. They 
agreed and gave us the use of the hall. The night we went down for 
the election they informed us that we wouldn’t have the hall. So we 
had to change and went over to the Dixie Hunt Hotel and secured a 
meeting room there through one of the residents of Gainesville who was 
one of our members. 

Mr. Murpock. I didn’t quite understand. Did you hold a meeting 
in the office building? 

Mir. Scoturicu. No, we were refused the night of the election as 
we went down to participate in the meeting. 

Senator DouGias. That is on March 6. 

Mr. Scururtcw. March 6, that is right. 

Mr. Murpock. That is the evening of the day on which the election 
was held? 

Mr. Scueuricu. That is correct. 

Senator DouGuias. At the Swift plant? 

Mr. Scpzuricu. No, the Jewell workers. 

Senator Douaias. How does the date of March 15 come in? 

Mr. Scpeuricu. This was a meeting that was held leading up to the 
election. 

Senator Humpnrey. Leading up to the election? 

Mr. Scuseuricn. That is right. 

The next meeting that we had was on March 14, the night before 
the election. After the meeting was held, the Dixie Hunt Hotel ad- 
vised us that we could have no more meetings there. We were able 
to secure a church which is known as the Church of God. We held our 
meeting there on March 14. Since that time we have been unable to 
get any meeting place in Gainesville. 

Mr. Murpock. Have you made an effort to find a meeting place? 

Mr. Scururicu. Yes, we have. 

fr. Murpock. Will you describe your effort? 
Mr. Scneuricu. Mr. Jacobs will do that. He has the affidavits 
and all the information. 

Mr. Jacons. May I break in at this time and advise the Senators 
that we received a report from Mr. William Katz, the organizer for the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters? He told us he was not able to find any 
meeting place. He described his efforts WW hich were just related by Mr. 
Scheurich. Mr. Katz was then instructed to make further attempts to 
find some place at which to meet in Gainesville. He interviewed a 
number of people—store owners, ministers, and property owners who 
had facilities. All of those facilities were denied to hum. 

Then at our request, Mr. Edwin Pearce, an attorney of Atlanta, 
made an application to Mr. A. O. Brown, the city manager of Gaines- 
ville. Mr. Pearce asked for permission to use the civic center, a 
municipally owned auditorium, built with Federal funds and main- 
tained for the benefit of the people of Gainesville. I would like to 
introduce at this time as exhibit No. 1 a picture of the municipal audi- 
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torium in the city of Gainesville, which shows it to be a very beautiful 
edifice and which up to now has been available to all kinds of groups. 
In December of 1950 Mr. Jewell ran his employees’ Christmas party 
in that very building. 

Senator Humpurey. At this point we will introduce this into the 
record as exhibit No. 1, Amalgamated Meat Cutters, A. F. of L. 

(The document was marked ‘‘Amalgamated Meat Cutters, AFL, 
Exhibit No. 1” and filed with the committee.) 

Senator Humpurey. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Jacoss. Our representatives were advised earlier that no 
meeting could be arranged for the union representatives. 

Mr. Murpock. Did you plan to offer as an exhibit this report you 
received? 

Mr. Jacons. What Tam about to say is preliminary to this report. 
On one occasion one of our union re presenti itives, Mr. Katz, consulted 
with Mr. Brown in the city manager’s office in Gainesville. Mr. 
Brown said, “I don’t want to te alk to vou in my office. IT will take vou 
out in the hall.”” He took him out in the hall and said, “I can’t give 

vou the municipal auditorium for a meeting because I am under con- 
siderable heat. Don’t put me on the spot and don’t demand that we 
vive you the meeting. What vou ought to do is to send us some kind 
of letter and I will be glad then to take this matter up with the city 
councilmen.” 

Subsequent to that time, therefore, we retained Mr. Edwin Pearce, 
an attorney in Atlanta, who in his statement says that he called Mr., 
Brown, the city manager of Gainesville, Ga. 


He stated that he saw no reason why the building should not be made available 


to the union for a meeting, but that he had been told bv the commissioners not to 
rent the public lilies to the union or any members of the union, and he [Mr 
srown]| was powerless to do anything in view of these instructions. He gave me 


the names of the commissioners as follows 
Mavor: George Ashford. 
Comunissioner: A. D. Wright. 
Commissioner: Perry Chapman. 
City attornev: Hammond Johnson, Sr 
I talked that afternoon to Mr. Johnson (who is the citv attorney) and asked 


him to find out if the commissioners would rent us a@ building. He stated he would 
confer with them and give me an answer I talked with him over the telephone 
next morning, and he said we would not be able to engage any of the public 
buildings for that purpose So I thereupon sent the night letter, a copy of which 
is attached to this statement, to the persons named thereon. | never received any 
reply of any sort to this night letter 

This statement is dated August 8, 1951. The copy of the telegram 


which was sent by Edwin Pearce in behalf of the Amalgamated to 
Mr. Wright, Mr. Chapman, Mr. Brown, and Mr. Ashford, the mavor, 
is as follows: 

We represent certain citizens of the cits of Gainesville who, on behalf of them- 
selves and fellow members of local union of Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butchers, wish to procure the use of one of the publie buildings of Gainesville 


for the purpose of holding a peaceful and orderly union meeting. <A place is 
required that will hold approximately 600 persons. Unsuecessful attempts have 
been made for some time to obtain such use from your city manager. Your 
civic hall [Armory Buil une) would be adequate, as would the courthouse or other 
similar place. Request is again made for such place for any evening next week. 
Please advise if can sania with this request. If vou are unwilling to make 


any public building available to this group, please advise reasons, Please answer 
by return wire to this office collect. 
Respectfully yours, 


EpWIN PEARCE, 
1201 Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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This telegram, although sent to the two commissioners, to the city 
manager and to the mayor, was never responded to or replied by any 
one of them. 

Senator Humpnrey. Do vou wish to offer that as an exhibit? 

Mr. Jacops. Yes, at this time | wish to offer this as an exhibit. 

Senator HumpHrey. Exhibit No. 2, Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
A. F. of L 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 2, Amal- 
camated Meat Cutters, A. F. of L.”’ and filed with the committee 

Mr. Jaconps. At the same time, Senator, [ have carbon copies of 
the specific telegrams sent to each of the four men whose names I have 
mentioned. 

Senator Humpurey. We shall attach that to the same exhibit. 
Just to properly identify it for the record, the attachmeats to exhibit 
No. ? are carbon copies ot night letters Lo Hon Perry Chapman, _— 
George Ashford, Hon. A. D. Wright, Hon. A. O. Brown, all signed | 
Edwin Pearce, 1201 Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Jacons. In view of the situation in which we presently find 
ourselves, it is a fair inference that there is a direct tie-up ee the 
attitude of the city officials of Gaimesville and the attitude of the 
industrialists of Gainesville, epveargs 2 -_ Jewell Co. We believe 
that the union is victimized as a part of ¢ neral antiunion conspiracy 
We believe that it is within the province “of this committee to investi 
vate all manner of discrimiaation, including a discrimination which 
well might be within the purview of the civil rights statutes of the 
United States 

There is one section of that statute that Savs that no State o1 
subdivision of any State should administer any of its laws ra a dis- 
criminatory manner. We believe that that section is being contra- 
vened by the city of Gainesville in that this building, built with Federal 
funds, managed by the city for the benefit of the citizens, is rented 
all manner of groups of every kind and description except to thos¢ 
citizens who may constitute themselves into a union of their own 
choosing for the purpose of carrying on collective bargaining activities 
and other self-help activitic 

We therefore urge the members of this committee to investigate this 
matter further. We urge that vou subpena the city officials of Gaine 
ville, includmg the citv manager, the mavor, and the commissioners, 
so that they ean testify before this committee as to anv reasons they 
mav have for administering the publie buildings of Gainesville im a 
solely diserimine i manner. ‘There is no reason whatsoever which 
could possibly, by the wildest stretch of anvone’s imagination, justify 
this floutimg of even-handed justice and this ‘infliction of discrimination 
on those residents of Gainesville who have sought the protection of a 
trade-union organization 

ae Humpurey. Do vou have any evidence that would lead 

vou to believe that there were any vacancies in this buildiag? Fre 
7 side public buildings are scheduled far in advance. That is par- 
ticuls urly true of municipal auditoriums. All the facilities are sched 
uled for, let’s sav, 2 or 3 weeks or a month in advance. I wondered 
whether or not, as counsel and representative of the union, there has 
been any attempt made to check into that. 

Mr. Jacors. We have solicited reasons for refusal. Other than 
the statements made to us that we could not rent any public buildings 
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because we were a union, no other reason has been forthcoming. | 
think that this body as well as any judicial body can take judicial 
notice of the fact that in a city the size of Gainesville, as small as 
Gainesville is, there would not be that degree of social activity as 
would keep all available rooms in continuous use. I think, further, 
that if there had been any bona fide occupation of all of these rooms 
there certainly would have been a notice to that effect, and information 
to that effect would have been given to us. 

We ask the committee of course to take our request under advise- 
ment in order that this matter can be thoroughly investigated to 
determine the extent to which existing laws, particularly the Federal 
rights laws, may be applicable, and to the extent that the Federal 
rights laws may not be applicable we believe that such information 
is necessary for the consideration of this committee in formulating new 
legislation on the subject of civil rights. 

Senator Humpurey. We shall look into it and take it under advise- 
ment, 

Mr. Murpock. Aside from the general conditions you have de- 
scribed, Mr. Jacobs, do you have any other a for vour inference 
that there is — relation bet ween the de nial of aceess to meeting 
places and the J. D. Jewell Co. 

Mr. Jacors. Do vou want to comment on that, Mr. Scheurich? 

Senator Humpurey. I would like to hear Mr. Scheurich out also 
on the completion of his statement as to the alleged violations on the 
night of March 15 to get this continuity into the record. 

Mr. Scuoevuricu. In regard to other meeting places, we did run 
into one place where one of the organizations there offered to rent us 
a place provided we bought fire insurance for the entire building, cover- 
age so that if anything was done to their building it would be covered. 
However, later we learned that it had been rented before we got to the 
process of going through our channels. 

Mr. Jacoss. Before Mr. Scheurich proceeds with the balance of 
his statement, and in final answer to Mr. Murdock’s question, I 
would say that during the early stages of our campaign and during 
the period in which we were organizing the Swift Co., we had no 
trouble in obtaining a meeting place. It wasn’t until the campaign 
at the Jewell Co. swung into high that we began to experience this 
difficulty as to a boycott against us on meeting places. We frankly 
admit that our reaction is a conjecture, but we insist that our con- 
jecture is a fair inference based upon well known universal situations 
which have occurred throughout the South. This is a part of the 
pattern. If this were a mill town and the facilities had been owned 
by the company, there would be no que stion about being able to 
prove company responsibility. We can’t prove it, but we know the 
results and we know that we have been deprived of the use of meeting 
places and there could not possibly be any other explanation for that 
other than a general antipathy against the union in view of the 
prominence of Mr. Jewell, because at that time there was no other 
union campaign being conducted and we were not attempting to 
organize any other company in Gainesville. Therefore, there wasn’t 
any purpose for any other employer at that time to exercise his 
influence in any way for the purpose of having us deprived of any 
union meeting places. 
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Mr. Murvock. Had there been anything in the conduct of your 
previous meetings, such as disorder or rowdiness, which would have 
justified them in refusing you a public meeting place? 

Mr. Jacoss. None whatsoever. We vigorously assert that there 
was no misconduct of any kind; there was no littering up of any 
meeting places, and there was no drunkenness of any kind. There 
was no conduct which could be criticized in any manner whatsoever. 

Mr. Murpock. Had you, in any of your previous meetings, had 
any encounter with the local police? 

Mr. Jacoss. None. 

Mr. Murpock. Are there any public officials of Gainesville who 
have any connection with the J. D. Jewell Co., to your knowledge? 

Mr. Jacoss. None that we know of. 

Senator Humpurey. Proceed, Mr. Scheurich 

Mr. Scueuricnu. | arrived in Gainesville on March 15, the day of 
the election at 11:30 that morning. 

Mr. Murpock. You arrived from where? 

Mr. Scusuricu. From Atlanta. Along with International Repre- 
sentative Katz and International Representative Robert Ackerman 
We met several of the committeemen and went to the gates of the 
plant and distributed a sample ballot that the union had prepared. 
There for the first time we met the group of truck. drivers passing 
out this antiunion leaflet. 

Mr. SHrover. Do you have a copy of that leaflet with you‘ 

\Ir. Scneuricn. Yes. 

Mir. Jacoss. We will introduce that as 

Senator Humpurey. Exhibit No. 3, American Federation of Labor, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters 

The document was marked “Amalgamated Meat Cutters, AFL 
Exhibit No. 3” and filed with the committee. 

\ir. Murpock. You say they were truck drivers, Mr. Scheurich 
How do you know they were truck drivers? 

\Ir. Scuevricn. They had on the umforms that the truck drivers 
normally wear, and at that time they told us they were truck drivers 

Mir. Murpock. Did they tell you by whom they were employed? 

\Ir. Scueurticnu. Yes. 

\ir. Murpock. By whom? 

\Ir. Scnpruricu. By J. D. Jewell 

\ir. Murpockx. Were they wearmg the uniform of the J. D. Co 


) 


\ir. Scururicn. It wasn’t exactly a uniform. It was the type of 


uniform that the normal truck driver wears. 

Senator Humpurey. | think the chairman will take the 
reading into the record the statement on this photostatic copy—that 
is What it is, is 1t not, Mr. Jacobs? 

Mr a ACOBS Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. Photostatic copy of the leaflet 

\Ir. Jacoss. That is the leaflet, Senator, that so mysteriously 
appeared out of nowhere on the morning of the election. 


cer 
i 


ibertv of 


Senator Humpurey. Despite the importance of the leaflet, the 
chairman has a sense of humor and is somewhat moved by the 


language here. It isn’t a limerick, but the lvrics: 


The union is my shepherd, I live in want. They leadeth me beside still fae 


tories, they disturbeth my soul. Yea though I walk through the valley of de- 


struction I anticipate no recovery for they are with me. They prepareth 


a 
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reduction in my salary in the presence of my enemies, for their party’s sake, and 
I shall live in a house that is forever and ever rented. Amen. 
Poultry Workers Anti-Labor-Union Organization Committee. 


My only comment is that I think that is a very poor adaptation of 
one of the most beautiful bits of the Bible, the twenty-third psalm, 
that I have ever heard. 

Mr. Jacoss. May I say, Senator, that this leaflet really did back- 
fire. Whoever conceived this did it in very, very poor taste. There 
are many religious people in Gainesville who resented bitterly this, 
shall we say, if | may use the phrase, in bastardization of the beautiful 
psalm. 

Senator Humpurey. It surely isn’t up to the standards of the 
Psalmist. 

Mr. Jacoss. That we can stipulate vehemently. 

Actually the leaflet gained more votes for the union than they in- 
tended. 

Senator Humpnrey. It wouldn’t go over good in Minnesota, I will 
tell vou. 

Mr. Murpock. May I say the same for Utah. 

Your last answer, Mr. Scheurich, still leaves me a little in doubt 
because | don’t know what a normal truck driver is. Were these 
people emplovees of the Jewell Co. or not? 

Mr. Scneuricnu. Yes. 

Mr. Murpock. You are sure they were? 

Mr. Scueuricn. They told us they were. Mr. Gowan did. He 
told us his name. He told us who he worked for. 

Mr. Murpock. They were attired in a type of uniform that Jewell 
truck drivers usually wear? 

Mr. Scururicu. That is right, and he told us he was a truck driver. 

Mr. Murpock. Were the truck drivers included m the unit which 
vou were seeking to establish? 

Mr. Scuevricn. Yes; they were. 

Following the passing out of these handbills at the gate we were due 
to go to the company’s office, which is located downtown. 

Senator Humpurey. By the way, vou are not inferring that the 
passing out of the handbills was illegal? 

Mr. Scueuricn. No. 

Senator Humpurey. The free speech provisions recognize it is en- 
tirely within the rights of any group to submit whatever literature 
they would like. There is something as to identification of the litera- 
ture, which I think is another poimt, and which probably is not prop- 
erly covered in the present law. 

Mr. Scuevuricu. We went to the company’s main office downtown 
to check the eligibility list. We were se duled by Mr. George, field 
examiner, to be there at 1 o'clock. Mr. George arrived at 1 o’clock 
and we started checking the eligibility list. At 4 o’clock we had not 
completed the checking of the eligibility list, and the company stated 
that their records there at the main office were not adequate, that we 
would have to go to the personnel office located at the main slaughter- 
ing plant. So at that, Mr. George took what we had already agreed 
upon and went up to the processing plant, a building approximately 
200 feet from there, which was an old hatchery, to conduct the election. 
Mr. Ackerman, Mr. Katz, myself, and Mr. Thurmond and Mr. 
Porter went to the processing plant’s personnel office and continued 
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checking the eligibility list until we agreed upon it in entirety. We 
then both signed the eligibility list and the secretary of the company 
took it in to Mr. George, who was conducting the election. 

We then stayed around the restaurant there on the hill at the air 
port, which is known as the Cookie Jar, until the time of the counting 
of the election. The election was supposed to run from 4:30 to 8:30 
that evening. Approximately at 8:20, Miss Manning, who was assist- 
ing Mr. George, from the National Labor Relations Board, came into 
the Cookie Jar. Mr. Thurmond was there and myself. We agreed 
that they would count the ballots down at the company’s main office 
because where they were conducting the election some of the windows 
were out and it was rather a cool night. At that Mr. Thurmond and 
myself and the rest of the committee proceeded out of the Cookie Jar. 

Senator Humpurey. Please make a proper identification of Mr. 
Thurmond. Who is he? 

Mr. Scneurtcw. He is the vice president and counsel of the 
company 

Senator Humpurey. Of the J. D. Jewell Co.? 

Mr. Scuevricu. That is right, J. D. Jewell Co. 

Senator Humpurey. You had better identify Mr. Ackerman while 
you are at it. 

Mr. Scuevuricu. | identified him onee. He is international repre- 
sentative. As we proceeded down to the office L asked Mr. Thurmond 
if he was going downtown by himself and he said ves. | asked him if 
I could go with him, and I got in the car and Mr. Thurmond and 
myself went down to the office building We were the first there 
We went in to look for a place where we could count the votes 

Senator Humparey. When you say the office building, what office 
building? 

Mr. Scuevricu. The J. D. Jewell office building 

As we entered the door we thought first to hold it in a room at the 
side of the personnel office. Upon opening the door, he went in ana 
turned on the light, and about that time this group that we had seen 
up around the election polls were coming in the back door. One was 
coming in following the others. We were only in there for a few 
minutes. Then we went out and decided to count the ballots up on 
the second floor. As we went out I noticed approximately 15 to 20 
coming in the back door, who had already come in the hallwav leading 
to this room. We went upstairs and set up the tables and chairs for 
the Board examiner so that when they got there we could get right in 
to counting the ballots. They arrived approximately at 9 o'clock, 
and the vote was started. 

During the election count when the union reached approximately 
200 votes, it looked like we were sure to win the election, the company 
having only approximately 104, Mr. Van Giesen left the room. I 
happened to be standing there near the door going down the steps, as 
the room was filled with seven of our committeemen, the Board agents, 
and many of the company representatives. In afew minutes I noticed 
Mr. Jewell coming out going down the stairs. This group from the 
personnel office downstairs came out at the bottom of the steps. Mr. 
Jewell stated, “Everything will be all right. Don’t worry.” He 
went on out the front door. Mr. Van Giesen- 

Mr. Murvockx. What did you understand him to mean by that 
statement? 
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Mr. Scueuricu. | didn’t know. I only knew what he said. 

Mr. Suroyer. Was it in reply to anything that anybody asked him? 

Mr. Scueuricu. The only thing, I saw him raise up his hands and 
he said, “Don’t worry, boys, everything will be all right.”’ 

Mr. Murpock. To whom did he address that remark? 

Mr. Scuevricu. To the group of truck drivers who had these 
uniforms on and others who had suits on, regular dress clothes. 

Then I noticed Mr. Van Giesen motion for two of those to come 
up to the top of the stairs. He walked down the hall with them. 

Senator Dovaias. Who is Mr. Van Giesen? 

Mr. Scuevuricu. He is vice president of the Jewell Co. He 
proceeded down the hallway a short distance and talked to these two 
men, and then they went downstairs, went into the personnel office 
and closed the door. Mr. Van Giesen then came back into the room 
where we were counting the ballots. At the conclusion of the election 
I was the first going down the stairs. I noticed this group that was in 
the personnel office was outside the front door. 

Mr. Murpock. Do you have any way of identifying the people? 

Mr. Scuevricu. | had seen them all afternoon. 

Mr. Murpock. Were they employees of the company? 

Mr. Scuevuricn. Yes; they were. 

Mr. Murpock. Were they the truck drivers? 

Mr. Scureuricu. Yes; plus some other supervisors as was later 
brought out during the hearing. 

Mr. Murpock. Did they wear the same type of uniform that you 
have previously referred to? 

Mr. Scuevuricu. Yes. Upon reaching the bottom of the stairs the 
rest of my committee as well as the company officials, Mr. Thurmond 
and Mr. Van Giesen, were at the top of the stairs, at the top landing. 
| proceeded out the door as they started down the steps. I noticed 
this group, but I thought they were going to snicker, or something. 
I didn’t expect anything to happen. I turned sharply to the left, 
proceeded to the corner where the car was parked, Mr. Katz’ ear. 
As I made about six or eight steps I was hit behind the head a severe 
blow that threw me approximately 10 or 12 feet on my belly on the 
narrow sidewalk against the building. 

Mr. Murpock. Do you know whether you struck a wall? 

Mr. Scnevricn. I do not. I was hit from the back. I do not even 
know what I was hit with. It was something they must have had in 
their hands because I sensed that they were very close to me. 

Mr. SaHroyer. Do 1 understand you to mean they didn’t hit you 
with their fists, but with some object? 

Mr. Scuevricu. I said if they had an object it must have been in 
their hands because I could sense that they were real close to me. 
They may have hit me with their fist. 

Mr. Murpock. Are you able to say whether or not it was an object 
thrown at vou? 

Mr. Scnevuricu. No; I would say that I could sense feeling them 
very close to me, and as I flew in the air and landed, as I was getting 
up my glasses were hanging on one ear. I tried to get them off and 
couldn’t get them off. So I held them down away from my eyes so 
they couldn’t break my glasses. As I started to get up I came to a 
crouch position. I saw through my legs three running up behind me. 
I made a quick pivot and dodged them and ran back into the building. 
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As I got back to the door the entire group was down near the door. 
Mr. Katz was standing inside the door at that time. I ran along the 
side of the wall and up the steps. At that time I noticed as | got 
back up the steps that the policeman came up. There were three of 
these men who ran up to the door, three truck drivers, and they were 
reaching in the door holding on to the double door. It was a double 
door, one was open and the other fastened. ‘The ‘v held onto the one 
with their left hand and were reaching in punching Harold Reed, one 
of our committeemen. The policeman came up and told them to 
back out of the door. At that same time there was other commotion 
at the door which I did not observe. Following this the policeman 
told them to get back and then he stood out in front and extended 
his arms and stated for us to come on out, that we had police pro- 
tection. 

At this time Mr. Van Giesen, Mr. Porter and Mr. Thurmond also 
stated that we had police protection, to go ahead, and a general push 
for the door started. 

Mr. Murpock. How many policemen were there present? 

Mr. Scneuricu. There was one there at the present time. There 
were two altogether. There was one in the cruising car that pulled 
up a little later. 

Mr. Murpock. Was this one policeman regularly stationed there? 

Mr. Scueuricu. No. 

Mr. Murpock. Do you know who had summoned him? 

Mr. Scueuricu. | do not. 

Mr. Murpock. Had vou made any request for police protection? 

Mr. Scueuricnu. No, si 

Mr. Murpvock. Do you diame any idea how far it is from the nearest 
police station to the plant? 

Mr. Scueurtcn. About four blocks. I don’t know whether they 
have any substations or not. That is the headquarters. 

Mr. Suroyer. Do you know the policeman’s name? 

Mr. Scneuricu. No; 1 do not. 

Mr. Jacops. Captain Strickland was one policeman, and Officer 
Nixon was the other. 

Mr. Scueuricn. At this, Mr. Harold Reed was the first one out 
the door. 

Senator Humpurey. One of your men? 

Mr. Scururicn. That is right, one of the committeemen, with Mr 
(Ackerman. Mr. Harold Reed was hit and knocked forward, on the 
back of the head, with the fist. At that time they were very close 
together. Mr. Roper came out and they were swinging at Mr. 
Roper and Mr. Ackerman. Mr. Katz was right in the group, and 
the crowd circled the four when I came out the door with Mr. Van 
Giesen. J wason the right of Mr. Van Giesen, as I came out the door. 
We started to proceed to the corner a few steps, and I decided that | 
would be safer getting on the inside, so I switched to the inside, and 
then while Mr. Van Giesen looked over at the crowd I ran along the 
side of the building to the corner, where the parked cars were, and | 
circled behind two of the cars and came around the other side, stand- 
ing there watching the fight from in back of the crowd that then had 
the four encircled. 

Mr. Murpock. Did you have any conversation with Mr. Van 
Giesen at that time? 
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Mr. Scueuricu. Yes. Coming out the door Mr. Van Giesen said 
to me that “This union will be the ruination of Gainesville.” I 
merely stated that I didn’t think it would. 

Mr. Murpock. Did vou call upon him to exercise his authority to 
quell the disturbance? 

Mr. Scururicu. No. Mr. Ackerman had done that previously, 
which is in the affidavits which we will submit. He was doing the 
calling before we went out the door. After we went out the door the 
excitement was too great to ask anybody anything. 

Mr. Murpock. In your presence did Mr. Van Giesen make no 
effort to quell the disturbance? 

Mr. Scueuricu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpock. Did he or didn’t he? 

Mr. Scneuricu. [| would say he didn’t. 

As I came around the other side to see what I could do, I didn’t 
know what to do at the time. I was watching the beating. At that 
time I saw objects that looked like blackjacks and rubber hoses with 
which thev were hitting at the four who were encircled in the crowd. 
The next thing, thev got over bv the ear, by Mr. Katz’ ear, and there 
they were able to get Mr. Roper into the car, the front seat. I believe 
it was Mr. Reed they got in the front seat. When Mr. Katz and Mr. 
Roper went around the other side of the car to get in on the left-hand 
side, they told Mr. Reed to lock the door. As they got in the other 
side of the car, Mr. Katz was getting in and pulling Mr. Roper into 
the car. There was a group fighting them on the other side of the - 
car. I was chiefly concerned with the group on this side which had 
Mr. Ackerman. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, the crowd followed the com- 
mitteemen, the members of your union, is that correct, to the car? 

\ir. Scuevuricu. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. There was a sort of running fight? Is that 
what I am to interpret? 

Mr. Scuevuricu. A verv slow moving fight as they were trving to 
move toward the car. They had them encircled. 

Senator Humpurey. Were any blows being struck at this time? 

Mr. Scururicu. Yes. Thev were swinging at them with their fists 
and with objects that looked like blackjacks and rubber hoses. As a 
result, Mr. Ackerman got 

Senator Humpurey. Where was the policeman? 

Mr. Scureuricu. The policeman was standing there. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, the policeman did not follow 
along with this? 

Mr. Scueurtcu. Yes, he did. He followed but he was standing 
back. He didn’t get into the center of the fight. 

Senator Humpurey. Did the second policeman in the cruising car 
get out and try to preserve order? 

Mr. Scueuricn. | didn’t see the second policeman. 

Mr. Murpock. Did the policeman in your presence make any effort 
to quell the disorder or to apprehend the disorderly persons? 

Mr. Scureuricu. The only thing I saw him do was to swing at Mr. 
Ackerman. The policeman got in the car and attempted to put him 
into another car that was parked in the middle of the street right at 
the front wheel of Mr. Katz’ car. This car looked to be a Buick or 
some General Motors make car, because the light there was not too 
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bright. Mr. Ackerman sensed that they were trying to get him in the 
car, and he had both hands extended, one against the back door—they 
had the right back door open. He had one hand on the right back 
door and one on the sill part where the door closes. They were trving 
to knock his arms down and push him in the car. As the policeman 
was standing on his right, Mr. Ackerman, hollering at the top of his 
voice, said, “Save me. Please leave me alone.’ He did this several 
times. He went back trying to save himself. When they would 
knock one arm down, his other arm would shove him against the door, 
and he would get the other one up in time while they knocked the other 
one up. . He went against the back fender of the ear. He was able 
finally to work loose and work around and proceeded, moving again 
toward Katz’ car while the mob was still trving to hem him. 

Mr. Van Giesen grabbed Mr. Ackerman’s arm several times and 
turned him around toward the crowd on the outside where the majority 
of the blows were coming, and he said, ‘Come on, and I will save you.” 
But each time he would throw him around and Mr. Ackerman would 
try to duck around to get on the other side. He finally got to the back 
of Mr. Katz’ car while I was still watching. 

Mr. Murpock. What is the implication of vour statement that M1 
Van Giesen turned him around? Was that in an effort to save him 
from attack? 

Mr. Scururicu, | don’t think it was. 

Mr. Murpock. What was the effect of it 

Mr. Scueuricu. The effect was that he gol closer to the blows that 
were being swung by the group on the other side. There were more of 
them there swinging. 

Mr. Murpock. Did he just get closer to them or did he get strue] 

Mr. Scnruricu. He was getting hit each time he turned around 

Mir. Murpock. So the effect of it was to make him more available 
to blows, is that correct? 

Mr. Scueurtcn. That is correct 

Then at the back door, when he got to the back door, Mr. Roper 
nside attempted to open the back door, but the car was complete! 


») 


locked. Tt was a Hudson car, and if you push the plunger in vou can’t 
raise the catch up. So Mr ns <erman was hollering open the door 
but he had the catch pushed in. He was trving to work that door 
and they couldn’t get it ian “Then the crowd got much closer to 
him and there they really got him good. They got him and finally he 
went down on his knees. Then he was kicked. At this time I seen 


two other committeemen who were able to vet back on the outside, 
other than the four, Mr. Knight and Mr. Bennett Mr. Bnigni had 
his car parked on the other corner, so | immediately informed him to 
vo over and start the car and we made a run for the car and got in his 
ir and ran to the police station. 
[ went in to the police station and asked the sergeant on the desk 


to send police over to J. D. Jewell. He informed me that they were 
already at a DD Jewell’s. | then could tell] that he took the attitude 
that he wasn’t going to do anything about it. | pleaded with him 
again, saving “There is 2 Massacre cong On You have rot to send 


more police. There are only two there and they cannot quiet the 
mob.” 

He then informed me in a very crude way that they had already 
been called. So I knew then it was useless. We then ran out and 
got in the car and proceeded back to the scene 
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Mr. Murpock. Do you know the name of that sergeant? 

Mr. Scueuricnu. I do not. 

As we proceeded back we ran into Mr. Thurmond and Mr. Van 
Giesen. Mr. Thurmond was unlocking the door to his car. Mr. Van 
Giesen was standing in back waiting for him to back it out. I asked 
Mr. Van Giesen if Mr. Katz and Mr. Ackerman got away. He in- 
formed me that they did, but they would be lucky if they didn’t 
wind up in the river before they got back to Atlanta. 

Upon returning to the Atlanta 

Mr. Murpock. Did vou construe that to be a warning or a threat? 

Mr. Scneurticu. I construed it to be a threat. As I proceeded 
back to Atlanta, I arrived approximately 45 minutes after Mr. Katz 
and Mr. Ackerman got back. They informed me that this car trailed 
them all the way back, which they drove 90 and 95 miles an hour all 
the wav from Gainesville, 55 miles to Atlanta. 

Mr. Murpock. Which ear is that? 

Mr. Scueuricu. Mr. Katz drove 90 or 95, and the car that I had 
seen, I assume, that I later learned was a Cadillac, tried to catch them. 

Mr. Murpocx. Do vou know whose car it was? 

Mr. Scureurtcn. Yes. In the testimony it was Mr. Anglin’s car, 
one of the truck drivers of the company. 

Senator Dovuacias. What had happened to Reed in the meantime? 

Mr. Scururtcn. All four of them went back to Atlanta. 

Senator Humpurey. In Katz’ car? 

Mr. Scoeuricu. In Katz’ car. I proceeded back with Bennett 
and Knight. After getting in to Atlanta I then learned that Mr. 
Ackerman was pretty badly beaten and they had to carry him from 
the parking lot to the hotel room. They had already called the 
doctor. The doctor was there at the room. They had already re- 
ported it to the FBI. 

Mr. Murpock. You were not pursued on your return? 

Mr. Scoruricu. No. They didn’t know where I was. We were 
in Mr. Knight’s ear, an old car, and they didn’t know the ear. 

Mr. Jacons. Mav I interject at this time an offer as exhibits the 
doctor’s reports on Robert Ackerman and Roy Scheurich, both being 
the doctor’s report of Mr. Aldred Weinstein of Atlanta, Ga., showing 
the diagnosis in both cases to be concussion, sacroiliac sprains, and 
various other types of bodily injuries, 

Senator Humpurey. The first exhibit, exhibit No. 4, Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters, by Dr. Alfred Weinstein, 663 West Peachtree Street, 
Northwest, Atlanta, Ga., April 24, 1941, pertains to Mr. Roy Scheurich 
of 312 Armory Place, Louisville, Kv. That shall be entered into the 
record as exhibit 1. 

(Document was marked ‘Amalgamated Meat Cutters, AFL, Ex- 
hibit No. 4” and is as follows: ) 


AMALGAMATED Meat Currers, AFL, Exnuipir No. 4 


ATLANTA, GaA., April 24, 1951. 
To Whom It May Concern 
This report concerns Mr. Roy Scheurich, 312 Armory Place, Louisville, Ky., 
who claims to have been attacked on March 15, 1951, at 9:45 to 10 p.m. Mr. 
Scheurich states he was attacked by a mob in front of the J. G. Jewel Co., Inc., in 


Gainesville, Ga 
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According to Mr. Scheurich, he was hit behind the skull, knocked down and 
forward and thrown against the side of a building. He was dazed but was able 
to make his escape from the mob that attacked him. 

On physical examination, he complained of the following signs and symptoms: 

1. Headache and dizziness 
2. Pain in the lower back 

Diagnosis: 

1. Concussion 

2. Sacroiliac sprain, bilateral, severe, with radiation of pain down both legs 
and thighs posteriorly. 

3. Spasm of the erector spinae muscles, lower back 

Please call me if I can help you further 

Yours very truly, 
ALFRED A, WEINSTEIN, M. D. 


Senator Humpurey. The next exhibit will be Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters, AFL Exhibit No. 5, a statement by Dr. Alfred Weinstein, 
Atlanta, Ga The doctor’s report concerns Mr. Robert Ackerman, 
112 Armory Place, Louisville, Ky. That shall be placed in the record 
as previously noted, exhibit No. 5. 

Document was marked “Amalgamated Meat Cutters, AFL, 
Exhibit No. 5’ and is as follows: 


AMALGAMATED Meat Curters. AFL, Exutrsir No. 5 


To Whom It May Concern 


This report concerns Mr. Robert Ackerman, 312 Armory Place, Louisville, Kye 
On or about March 15, 1951, at 9:45 to 10 p. m., Mr. Ackerman states he was 
attacked by a mob in front of the J. G. Jewel Co., In in Gainesville, Ga 
According to him there were approximately 30 to 35 people in this group among 
whom he recognized a Mr. George Van Gessen 
He was struck across the lower back and right leg with a blackjack and rubber 
ose and beat about the face and jaw and the back of the head 
On physical examination the following signs and symptoms were elicited 
Tenderness and swelling at the base of the skull 
2. Pain over the upper lip on pressure On septum of nose 
3. Tenderness and swelling of the right jaw moderately severe 
$1. Abrasions and swelling of the right upper lip 
». Severe pain in the right temporal region on opening mout 
6. On rectal examination, severe pain of the coceyx radiating to the left. 
Tenderness and swelling of both buttocks 


S. Tenderness and swelling of the hamstrings and the calf of the right leg 

[In addition to the above-mentioned signs and symptoms the patient complained 
of dizziness and headaches. He walked with a marked limp favoring the right 
eg. He was advised to employ hot tub and steam baths to reduce the pain and 


\ 
reated daily at the WMCA \ 


f the body and was 
nfrared light, massage, and steam baths 

On return to Louisville, Ky., he was treated by Dr. Joseph Frahling 

On March 29, 1951, he was reexamined in Atlanta and complained of the 
lowing signs and symptoms 


swelling On various parts oO 


|. Sharp pain on sitting at the base of the spine 
2. Tenderness of mass on left buttoc!} 

3. Tenderness in right calf, 

t. Recurrent headaches 
On reexamination on April 24, 1951, the patient still complain f intermittent 

pain at the base of the spin , and the ma on the right calf was still present 

Diagno 

| Coneu s10n of the brain 
2. Contusions and abrasions right upper lip 

§} Contusions right jaw 

t. Contusions of the cocyx and hematoma of left buttocks and right cal 


; 
ll on me for any further information 


Please ca 
Yours verv truly 
ALFRED A. WEINSTEIN, M. D 
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Mr. Jacoss. I would also like to offer as exhibit No. 6 our summary 
and abstract of the testimony which was given in the hearing before 
the National Labor Relations Board in Gainesville between May 25 
and June 1. The hearings were conducted on seven separate days. 
As a result, a record of approximately 1,600 pages was completed. 
We have here a 60-page summary and abstract of the 1,600-page 
record which summarizes the testimony of all of the witnesses, some 
37 witnesses. The testimony of these various witnesses, in com- 
posite manner, relates the story of the mob violence which occurred 
on that night. 

Senator Humpurey. May I interrupt at this point to say that we 
we will receive as an exhibit the summary and abstract of stenographic 
report of proceedings in hearings conducted May 25 to June 2, 1951, 
at Gainesville, Ga., in the matter of J. D. Jewell, Inc., et al., and the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, 
A. F. of L. This exhibit shall not be printed in the record but 
shall be filed. 

(Document was marked ‘“‘Amalgamated Meat Cutters, AFL, 
Exhibit No. 6” and filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Suroyer. | take it, Mr. Chairman, the entire position held 
before the Labor Board will be available to the committee. 

Senator Humpurey. That is right. We can make any study of 
those proceedings that we so desire, but we shall receive this exhibit 
for purposes of our record and file rather than for the purpose of the 
body of this transcript. 

Mr. Jacons. From the witness stand in Gainesville we heard the 
story of what took place, a story which definitely established the fact 
that company supervisors, foremen, and superintendents were not 
only present but actually participated in the mob violence on the 
night of March 15. 

“Senator DovuGias. On page 3 of this summary I notice the state- 
ment that Porter declared, ‘‘Good, but vou should have hit him 
harder.” 

Mr. Jacorns. I will comment on that. 

Senator Douaias. Who is Porter? 

Mr. Jacons. Porter is the personnel director. 

Mr. Scpeuricn. I didn’t trv to go into detail on that. 

Mr. Jacoss. That particular situation, Senator, referred to, con- 
cerned Ed Roper, a union representative. Roper had walked out of 
the building, and as he walked out of the building, several truck 
drivers set upon him, and they clouted him with blackjacks and 
rubber hoses. Just at that particular time Scheurich was walking 
out the door. Porter, the personnel director, stepped down off the 
curb at that particular moment and patted the man who was clouting 
Kd Roper, patted him on the back and said, ‘‘Good, but you should 
have hit him harder.” 

That testimony was never denied, 

On the night after the counting of the ballots the first ones down 
the stairs were the two female watchers, Dollie Mav Wilkerson and 
Jetty Burrell. They walked downstairs and right behind them came 
Sealey. Sealey is the plant superintendent over 250 emplovees. At 
the very bottom of the steps there was this group of 35 people stand- 
ing in front of the door, waiting. Several of the men talked to the 
girls as they came up to the door. One of these men said, “Girls, 
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vou had better go on and get into the car because there is going to 
be hell raised.”” Betty Burrell said, “You all aren’t going to raise 
any trouble.”” One of them said, ““You will see.” Sealey, the super- 
intendent, standing right behind, said to the girls, “Go cet into any 
car. Get into my ear.” 

We believe that the Wilkerson story must be credited because it was 
definitely substantiated by company witnesses who placed Sealey 
right at the door at the time that the mob violence commenced, al- 
though Sealey attempted to deny that he was present at that par- 
ticular time and place. Subsequently Scheurich came down and be- 
hind him the rest of the union representatives appeared. Mr. 
Scheurich has already told his experience, so it is not necessary for 
us to repeat that. 

Mr. Scheurich, however, was the first casualty of the mob violence 
\s he reentered the door, followed by the three members of the mob 
outside, Reed, Katz, and Ackerman were standing in the door. The 
were union representatives. One ol the drivers from the outside at that 
particular time reached in through the door ana punched Reed in the 
face a number of times. Reed was being punched as he stood with 
his back against the right-hand wall next to the door. The man who 
was punching Reed was identified by Scheurich without denial o1 
contradiction as one of the men whom Scheurich had seen earlier in 
the downstairs room \t that point the policeman came up and in- 
tercepted the drivers at the door and then backed away a bit and in- 
vited the union peopl to come on oul Be fore that. however, Reed 
was hit another lick by the driver who broke away from the police- 
man 

In the meantime Ackerman had been pleading with Thurmond for 


safe conduct He said to him, “Charlie, aren’t vou going to give us 
sale passage? (rent you gomg to protect us as We get on out ol 
here?” 

Thurmond went on downstairs saving, “Let these men alone.” We 


charge very flatly and definitely that the efforts on the part of Mi 
Thurmond and other company representatives were woefully and 
utterly inadequate. In the first place, the statements made by 
Thurmond were made on the inside of the hallway, where they were 
not even heard by anybody outside, and secondly, when they finally 
did get outside they contented themselves by standing on the side- 
walk watching this mass assault taking place, watching our union 
people being beaten up eae with hardly any effort of any 
kind to attempt to get the mob dispe rse vd. 

Thurmord merely said, for example, ‘‘Let’s not have any trouble.”’ 
But in spite of the fact that at that particular time vou had 2 company 
vice presidents, vou had 2 company superintendents, vou had at least 
6 supervisory foremen and heads of departments, vou had no less than 
10 company supervisors and officials present there in the mob on the 
sidewalk, in front of the building and in the building, nobody ever 
made any effort throughout the entire evening, throughout this entire 
mob violence, to exercise any company discipline or to threaten any 
company discipline or to tell anybody who was recognized as a com- 
pany employee that their participation in this mob would be followed 
by discharge or any other type of company discipline. No reprimand 
was offered at any time, either then or at any time afterward, in spite 
of the fact that these company supervisors were positively identified 
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as being in the mob and participating in the mob, and in spite of the 
fact that company truck drivers were known to have congregated on 
the premises of the company and subsequertly to have participated 
in the mob action which occurred. 

At any rate, to resume the chronology of events, Mr. Thurmond 
said, “The police are here now. You can go.” 

Mr. Van Giesen also said the same thing. Whereupon, they started 
to push the people toward the door, and Mr. Reed, who was the first 
man out, was hit by a blackjack and rubber hoses. Mr. Ackerman 
who was also out at the same time, was likewise hit. Mr. Reed was 
thrown to the pavement. Mr. Ackerman was hit so that he almost 
went down. Mr. Roper, who also followed, was also hit from behind 
and he was thrown down. ‘The crowd surged forward and surrounded 
them in several groups. The policemen were standing by. Except 
for the one instance which already has been cited by Mr. Scheurich, 
the policemen have been identified as standing around like several 
cigar store Indians, practically immobile and not raising their hands 
in any way whatsoever and not making any effort whatsoever to stop 
the mob. As a matter of fact, there is testimony to the effect that 
the two policemen made no effort of any kind to make anv arrests, no 
effort of any kind to break up the mob. They merely stood around 
helplessly while the mob was beating up these union representatives. 

At one particular point, Ackerman was standing by Katz’ car, ata 
little later point in the course of the mob violence, Mr. Ackerman 
pleading, saving “Help me, officer. They are going to kill me. 
Can’t you help me?” The officer looked down indifferently and 
merely said, “There is nothing I can do.”’ That was the extent of the 
so-called legal protection afforded by the forces of law and order in the 
city of Gainesville. 

As we said, as Roper came out of the door, the two drivers hit 
him on the back of the head. Van Giesen and Scheurich were coming 
out of the door. Porter, the personnel director, was standing by 
and patted one of the drivers on the back and said, ‘‘Good, you 
should have hit him harder.” 

Senator Dovuaias. There is testimony at page 14 of this abstract 
by Lloyd Ash saying that Porter struck at Ackerman. 

Mr. Jacons. That is at a subsequent time. Porter was in the mob 
surrounding Ackerman who was standing at the car. The mob 
violence was then reaching its full fury. As one witness described it, 
“all hell broke loose.”’ The street was full. There was slugging from 
every direction. Ackerman, Katz, Roper, and Reed were surrounded 
on all sides and were being viciously attacked by the mob. Roper was 
struck and knocked down a second time. They were encircled, duck- 
ing fists and blackjacks and rubber hoses. Blows were being inflicted 
on every part of their bodies. People were kicking at them. 

A number of Jewell truck drivers were positively identified as being 
in that mob and in these various groups surrounding these four union 
representatives. Many of the truck drivers were not identified by 
name, unfortunately, but they were definitely recognized, for example, 
by Roy Scheurich, as those who had been present in the downstairs 
room of the company building earlier and at the Cookie Jar during 
the afternoon. Some drivers were identified by name, such as Gowan, 
Anglin, Smith, Willie Bartlett, and James Gazaway. 
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Drivers were positively identified as hitting and slugging Acker- 
man, because the union representatives at that time were trying to 
make their way toward the car. Mr. Reed and Mr. Katz reached the 
car first. Katz opened up the door and Reed got in the right-hand 
door. They locked the door. Then they circled around the back of 
the car and Katz got in to the left-hand front door. As he got in, he 
was followed close ly by Roper. Meantime another mob had Roper 
over by the corner next to the car, and truck drivers identified by 
name were positively identified as bemg in that mob, including 
several supervisors slugging at Roper. 

Finally, Roper, too, got mm the front left door of the car and he was 
pulled in by Katz head-first over into the back of the seat. So we 
now find three of them in the car. The mob followed closely behind 
Roper, and they were pulling at Katz’ leg. They pulled his coat off 
He never got his coat back to this dav. T Shey were hitting at him and 
hitting him with rubber hoses: Somebody threw a rubber hose in to 
the car. At this particular point Ackerman was at the back door of 
Katz’ car, the right rear door, trying to get that door open, and the 
mob was in there beating him. Roper was identified as being in that 
mob. Porter, a personnel director, was identified as being in that 
mob. Bob Sealey, the day superintendent over 250 employees in 
that plant, was positively identified by 3 witnesses as being in 
that mob kicking Ackerman, and other company supervisors were also 
present there and only 6 feet away stood Captain Strickland standirg 
there domg absolutely nothing as Ackerman was being beaten to 
the point of iusensibility as he sank to his knees and he finally got 
himself back up and the door was finally opened and they rolled down 
the window. They opened up the door and finally got him into the 
car. 

At this particular point Katz got his car going and as he started 
the car Cecil Jarrard who was also identified as being in the mob, 
Bob Roper, who was assistant to Porter, was identified. 

Senator Dovc tas. There are two Ropers, aren’t there? 

Mr. Jacops. Yes. Ed Roper is the union represent: ative who was 
licked, beaten up, and who is now in the car. Bob Roper is the 
supervisor, the assistant to Porter, the personnel director. As the 
car got under way just as it was about to start, we have the testimony 
of witnesses who heard Jarrard and Roper say, both of them being 
representatives of the company, “Let’s turn the car over and they 
can’t get away.’ Cecil Jarrard never testified. The truck drivers 
never testified. Other foremen who were accused and who were 
placed in that mob never testified. Finally, the car did get away. 
According to the testimony of Sosbee one of the truck drivers, the 
next day admitted in the presence of a group of truck drivers that 
his was the car, it was rrr Anglin, that his was the car that chased 
the union car all the way to Atlanta. They were discussing it in the 
company personnel ae, as quite a joke because it so happened, 
according to the story, as related by Sosbee, that they thought they 
had overtaken Katz’ car, and they overtook a different car instead. 
They thought it was quite a joke that they had gotten the wrong car, 

Senator Doveias. May I ask who is Mr. Bagwell? 

Mr. Jacons. Mr. Bagwell is an important character in this story. 
He is the top level supervisor of the truck drivers. He is in charge 
of the trucking department, the refrigeration department and the 
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trailer department. He has the power, the right, to rent trucking 
equipment and to dispatch the company’s trucking equipment. all 
over the country. 

Senator DovuGias. There was testimony from John J. Sosbee in 
this abstract, at pages 856 and 857, that Gowan, who was the truck 
driver, asked Bagwell what would happen if he whipped Ackerman: 

Gowan said if “‘we,’? meaning the truck drivers, whipped Ackerman, Bagwell 
said nothing would happen to them. Bagwell said Jewell would take care of 
them. 

Mr. Jacons. Correct. That is the testimony. That happened 
early on the afternoon of the day of the election. Mr. Bagwell him- 
self testified that very subject matter. By and large he corroborated 
the testimony of Mr. Sosbee. Mr. Sosbee said that Gowan said we 
want to whip the union mep. We want to whip Ackerman. Bag- 
well, in explaining his own role in this, described his statement as 
ene permission to do the whipping. Mr. Bagwell, however, 
sought to protect the company by inserting a contrived neutrality. 
He Site according to his own version, to Gowan: 

You can whip them. You can whip all of them or any of them, but don’t 
involve me or the company. 

Mr. Bagwell’s theory, like that of the ostrich who hides his head in 
the sand, was that if he didn’t know about it and if it were done by 
an individual, apparently or presumably or purportedly, the company 
would not then have been responsible. But the evidence is cleat 
and not denied that Mr. Gowan, the ringleader of the truck drivers, 
before any plan was undertaken to beat up Mr. Ackerman or any 
other union representative, asked permission from his foreman, and 
Mr. Bagwell, according to his own testimony, has supreme power over 
the foremen to a far greater extent than is customary in the case of 
managerial supervision because, by his own testimony, Mr. Bagwell 
has the o r to dispatch these truck drivers from one end of the 
country to the other and they are under his direction and control 
and subject to his orders 24 hours a day and subject to call 24 hours 
a day. It is very significant that Mr. Gowan sought the permission 
of his foreman, finding out what would happen if they beat up the 
union men. Mr. Bagwell under cross-examination confessed also 
to the fact that when Mr. Gowan talked to him about beating up the 
union men, this was not the first time that he had information con- 
cerning this particular proposition, because earlier in the day he was 
present at a conversation between a group of truck drivers, in which 
they talked about beating up the union men. He offered no protest 
and he did not ask any questlons of any kind whatsoever. Subse- 
quently, he gave specific permission to Mr. Gowan to proceed. 

Late that “night Mr. Gowan was in the personnel office when the 
mob action took place. It was approximately 10 o’clock. He was 
there during the time of the mob action and he was there right after 
the mob action. He testified that nobody was in the personnel room. 
Every other witness, including some seven or eight company witnesses, 
had said there were anywhere up to 20 different company truck 
drivers in the personnel room, in the very room that Mr. Bagwell had 
said there was nobody in. 

Then Mr. Bagwell told an astounding story, in an effort to try and 
clear the company, when he said that Mr. Gowan came in after the 
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mob action with a blue weit across the back of his hand and limping, 
and as he walked in he volunteered the information to his foreman 
Mr. Bagwell and said, ‘‘SSome son-of-a-bitch hit me with a blackjack.” 
That is the only information. That lasted some 30 seconds. Then 
Mr. Bagwell testified that he left the building, He went outside, 
went around. He saw cars scurrying in every direction. He didn’t 
talk to anybody about what had happened. He didn’t know what 
had happened. He went on home and didn’t know anytling at all 
about the mob, which was the talk of Gainesville, of course, but knew 
nothing at all about the mob or anything that occurred for some 2 or 
3 days afterward. 

The callous disregard of any sense of decent concern was in this 
case fairly scandalous. It indicates the extent to which the company 
went in trying to establish its contrived neutrality and what we choose 
to call its pseudo-innocence. 

Mr. Suroyer. Mr. Jacobs, you have been emphasizing here at 
some length in your evidence that there was actual participation 7 
supervisors in the mob violence. There is no doubt in your mind, 
there, that the Labor Board still holds an employer liable for any of 
the actions of its supervisors? 

Mr. Jacoss. Yes. 

Mr. SHroyer. You don’t know of any case, if they do find that 
supervisors have committed such an act, that they have not held the 
company liable for it? 

Mr. Jacoss. First let me answer your question and say I know of 
no such case, I suppose a theoretical case, perhaps, in which there is 
a company repudiation or denial by the company. For example, 
there has been a case, I think recently, where it was held that the 
company could establish immunity by repudiation and denial of agency 
of any kind whatsoever, assuming that it was outside of the scope of 
any real or apparent authority. The significance, however, of that 
particular problem, Mr. Shroyer, you are going to understand very 
shortly. 

We have a very important point to make, because this case in our 
judgment bears directly on the problem of the amendment of the 
Taft-Hartley law in section 2, subparagraph 2. We think that if 
there had not been any amendment of section 2 (2) from the old 
Wagner Act in effectuating the present Taft-Hartley amendments, 
this mob violence would not have taken place. We think that the 
broadness of apparent immunity made available to employers in cases 
of this kind is what encouraged the company to permit this to take 
place with the mistaken, perhaps illusory notion, but there is no 
question in our minds but that the company did believe that on the 
basis of the cooked-up story of contrived neutrality they would be 
able to escape any responsibility for the mob violence which occurred. 

Mr. Suroyer. You are saying now that it isn’t the fact that section 
2 (2) gives them immunity, but the fact that they thought it did is 
responsible for this. 

Mr. Jacoss. Under the facts of this case, fortunately, we were able 
to establish the direct company responsibility by acts of the agents, 
but supposing we had not been thus fortunate. Suppose we had not 
been able by means of cross-examination to identify the participation 
of supervisors of the company, then indeed we would have been in 
different straits in attempting to establish company responsibility 
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under the very narrow limitations of section 2, subparagraph 2, of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Jacobs, it is necessary for me to go to a 
meeting. I have an engagement this noon. I understand Senator 
Douglas likewise has to leave. Mr. Murdock will recess the hearing. 
Are you just about ready to complete your statement? 

Mr. Jacoss. I can adjourn at this time. 

Senator Humpurey. Let him ask a few more questions, and we 
will reconvene at 3 o’clock this afternoon in this same room. We 
want to accommodate the other two witnesses who haven’t as yet 
appeared. If it is possible, it might be well to try to conclude your 
portion of the hearing at this session, unless you have a good deal 
more information. 

Mr. Jacoss. I would like to conclude my statement in the presence 
of the Senators. We can do it in fairly short order. 

Senator Humpurey. Why don’t we recess then and come back at 
3 0’clock? 

Mr. Jacoss. Fine. We will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Murpock. May we continue for a moment the discussion he 
Was engaged in. 

Senator Humpurey. Very well. I will leave it with Mr. Murdock. 

Mr. Suroyer. The reason | raised the question is because the 
whole emphasis of the brief that vou filed does go to section 2 (2). 
It always has been my opinion that section 2 (2) was merely a 
codification of the Board’s rules at the time it was written into the 
Taft-Hartley law. In other words, I don’t believe that section 2 (2) 
in any way changed the Board’s rules with respect to proof of agency. 
If there are any cases that you can make available and know about, 
I would very much like to know about them. The only case that | 
know of where they have proved responsibility or held a company 
responsible without some proof of authorization when it wasn’t the 
conduct of a supervisor or foreman, was that old American Pear! 
Button case which arose in the thirties but it was definitely the law 
of the Board throughout the forties that you had to prove some legal 
agency. So I would take exception to everything that vou say about 
section 2 (2) in your brief. 

Mr. Jacoss. Mr. Shroyer, I note your exception. I would assume 
that you and I might have a different point of view about this. 

Mr. Suroyer. That is why I would like to know if there are anv 
eases that would substantiate what vou are saving. 

Mr. Jacons. I will be very glad in a subsequently filed memo to 
address myself to that very problem. 

Mr. Murpocx. What about the citizens’ committee cases? 

Mr. Jacons. I was going to make the comment that there have been 
a great Many citizens committees. 

Mr. Suroyer. In the thirties, but after the Court threw out those 
eases, the Board reversed the rule and never permitted a case to go to 
hearing against a citizens committee, a chamber of commerce, or a 
newspaper, without some proof of agency. If there is anything, I 
would like to know about it. 
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Mr. Jacons. I would take issue with you on that. I certainly will 
address myself to that particular problem. I will be in communica- 
tion with this committee after the conclusion of this hearing on that 
very subject matter. It is our distinct feeling that the change in 
language brought about a distinct change in concept, in precept, and 
in approach certainly in the minds of the employers. 

Mr. Surorer. Whether it is psychological or real is what I would 
like to find out. 

Mr. Jacoss. For the moment in this case we have labeled it as 
psychological. In this case, as I state, fortunately we were able to 
establish responsibility in our judgment on the basis of common-law 
agency standards. We feel, however, that if we had not been so for- 
tunate, if we had not been able to locate a witness like Mr. Sosbee, who 
told about the actions of Mr. Jewell when Mr. Jewell came in the fol- 
lowing day after the mob violence and said to a group of supervisors 
sitting in the personnel room, Mr. Jewell, the president of the com- 
pany, said to this group, “What did you let them get away for? 
Whenever I start anything, I finish it. 

Then he admonished his storm troopers by saying “Let them alone 
for a little while until things quiet down.”” Then he also said, “I am 
not whipped yet.” By the statements of complete approbation of 
what they had done, with criticism because of the fact that they had 
not done enough, there was the most flagrant kind of condonation 
which ever has been established in any of these cases. There is no 
question in our minds and we don’t believe there could possibly by the 
wildest stretch of imagination be any question in the mind of any 
reasonable person who reads this record, including the trial examiner, 
concerning company responsibility, that this was a planned, cold- 
blooded, vicious attack in complete callous disregard of the moral and 
legal rights of employees and residents in the city of Gainesville. 

But had we not been able to locate a witness like Mr. Sosbee, had 
we not been able to cross-examine a Mr. Sealey, who is a superintend- 
ent, and a Mr. Bagwell, who is the foreman of the truck drivers, who 

candidly admitted that he gave this permission, had we not been able 
to establish that, then we say that we might have had difficulty. 

Mr. Suroyer. My point is that you would have been in exactly the 
same situation under the Wagner Act as you were under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. That is the point where we differ. 

Mr. Jacons. You hit a very, very important point, Mr. Shroyer. 
If I may say so, sir, those who espouse your point of view are missing 
the boat entire ly so far as the basic objective of American labor law 
is concerned. The purpose of the National Labor Relations Act, the 
purpose of the concept of unfair labor practices, of administering the 
concept of unfair labor practices, is to do away with what has been 
described as public wrongs. The National Labor Relations Board is 
not protecting private rights. The right to reinstatement and the 
right to back pay and the right to be protected in the right to organize 
and the right to self-organization, the right to collective bargaining, 
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are not private rights which belong to any individual which he may 
protect in a court “of law. They are public rights. 

Mr. Suroyer. I am not arguing with you on any of that. 

Mr. Jacoss. As public rights they transcend common law private 
concepts of individual responsibility through acts of common law 
agency. The point we make is this—— 

Mr. Suroyver. You throw out the common law rule of agency. 
All you have to do is read it. ‘‘Whether the specific acts performed 
were actually authorized or subsequently ratified shall not be con- 
trolling.” The statute itself says that the common law rule of agency 
is not pppnene. 

Mr. Jacoss. Do you say, Mr. Shroyer, that that is applicable to 
the act of an employer as well as of a union? 

Mr, Suroyer. Surely. 

Mr. Jacoss. I am afraid that you may find some people who 
disagree with you in that respect. 

Mr. Suroyer. I don’t think the cases will. 

Mr. Jacons. Because a recent review published in the Harvard 
Law Review said that, according to the Senate report, that section 
which you read—I think you were referring to section 2 (13) that 
provision in the Harvard Law Review article is said to refer only to 
the acts of a union and not to the acts of any employer. However, 
I am not debating Harvard. 

Mr. Suroyer. Who wrote the article? 

Mr. Jacoss. It was written as a recent review of the effects and 
impact of the Taft-Hartley amendments. I will give you the page 
citation on that at the afternoon session. 

However, I am not here to argue that legal ruling. I am not here 
either to defend it or to affirm it. I merely take this opportunity to 
say that regardless of how Mr. Shroyer and I may disagree, the 
company in its brief has adopted this very approach, because the 
company has said, ‘Here are foul acts of violence which have been 
committed.” 

The company concedes the fact that employees have been victim- 
ized in connection with their project of attempting to get collective 
bargaining. The company cannot possibly deny that this mob 
violence occurred in connection with a labor-management relationship 
situation. The company cannot possibly deny that union represen- 
tatives were set upon and beaten up viciously. But then at that 
particular point the company clucks its tongue sympathetically and 
says, ‘‘We are shocked, we are embarrassed, we are humiliated, but 
we are not responsible because it was not done by any act of ours.” 
Then it disdainfully steps away and frankly admits that it conducted 
no investigation of any kind whatsoever, in spite of the fact that so 
many facts in the record indicate that this whole neutrality was 
deliberately contrived and concocted for the purpose of establishing 
immunity against responsibility. 

On this direct agency theory, we say that if the law had not been 
changed, if the law had read that a company shall be responsible for 
any action taken in its interest, this is the kind of action which would 
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have been characterized as being in the interest of the company 
because Mr. Jewell testified on cross-examination on the stand that it 
would be a good thing if the union could be induced to leave Gaines- 
ville. Mr. Jewell said on the stand: “I don’t want the union in my 
plant. Idon’t like the union.” Mr. Sealey, the plant superintendent 
of 250 a said “I can do my work a lot better without the 
union. I don’t like the union. I am sorry that the union won the 
election.’ 

So it certainly was to the interest of the company to have the union 
people chased out of Gainesville, and under the concept of the Wagner 
Act this mob violence would have been ascribed to the company 
because it was in the interest of the company. If the people were 
gathering together on company premises, if the violence took place 
right in front of the company premises, if the company felt that it 
would be saddled with responsibility, it is our considered judgment 
that this company would have exercised the executive authority and 
supervisory authority which it had to dispel the mob, to disperse the 
people, and to prevent this violence from taking place. The only 
reason that deterred the company from making up this mob was the 
smug satisfaction on the part of the employer and his subordinate 
supervisors, their feeling that they would be able to escape responsi- 
bility and liability because we would then in their judgment not be 
able to prove that this was done by agents of the company. 

Mr. Surorer. Mr. Jacobs, are you saying that it was the rule 
under the Wagner Act that anything that was done in the interest of 
the company, the company is liable for? In other words, let’s say a 
newspaper carries on a campaign, entirely and completely unsolicited, 
of antiunion. Let’s say a preacher does. Would you say that under 
the Wagner Act the company could have been held responsible for 
that newspaper’s conduct or minister’s conduct? 

Mr. Jacoss. No, | am not saying that. I do know that the Board 
has required some degree of participation. What we point out is that 
there has been, of necessity, a tremendous tightening up of the rule 
of responsibility. I also say further that in the minds of the company 
supervisors the psychological impact was terrific in this case because 
we believe that the change i in law gave the feeling of security and 
immunity to the officials of the company as they participated in and 
permitted the development of this plan and conspiracy to inflict mass 
violence on the person of these union representatives. 

Mr. SHroyer. In the two examples I have cited you have said that 
under the Wagner Act they could have been joined as corespondents, 
this minister or this newspaper? In my example, I have an antiunion 
campaign being conducted by a company or its supervisors, the usual 
campaign. T hen we have this minister conduc ting his own antiunion 
campaign and we have the newspaper. Would you say that under 
the Wagner Act vou could have joined them as corespondents? 

Mr. Jacoss. Possibly, all depending upon the fac tual situation. 

Mr. SHroyer. | am w -ondering how far you are carrying it. I want 
to get our point of difference here. 
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Mr. Jacoss. While I think it is undesirable to engage in hypo- 
thetical examples, I think we can say this with some degree of assur- 
ance: If an employer had knowledge of conduct of a newspaper or of a 
mayor and was apprised of the fact and knew about it in advance and 
nevertheless permitted the newspaper or the mayor to proceed with 
full knowledge— 

Mr. Suroyer. In other words, didn’t repudiate it. 

Mr. Jacoss. Did not repudiate it. I would say that that would be 
in the interest of the employer. 

Mr. Suroyer. You think then under the Wagner Act they could 
have been joined? 

Mr. Jacoss. I would say “ Yes.”’ 

Mr. Suroyer. That is where we differ. 

Mr. Jacoss. I think that under the Wagner Act that would have 
been subject to censure. 1 am talking about Wagner Act language. 
lam not talking about what the courts did to that ‘language. So long 
as we have the proper language in the statutes, we still hope that we 
can get a proper interpretation of that. 

Mr. Suroyer. I don’t think you will ever get the Supreme Court 
to accept the doctrine of liability without fault. 

Mr. Jacogs. I am not talking about liability without fault. I am 
talking about culpability without exercising that degree which the 
requirements of social living impose upon that person. I am also 
talking about the greater good which is inherent in this situation, and 
that is of eliminating public wrong and protecting public rights, 
because we are not administering private rights nor are we inflic sting 
private criminal punishment. We are trying to achieve a social 
objective which is the elimination of the interference with collective 
bargaining. If there is that interference with collective bargaining, 
whether it be inflicted by a mayor or by a newspaper editor, if that is 
interfering with the collective bargaining in the plant of the X com- 
pany and those activities are not. repudiated by the employer, cer- 
tainly then in fulfilling the objective of the act to permit that conduct 
to be stopped in accordance with the procedures established in the 
unfair labor practice sections of the law, that is good legal adminis- 
tration, that is good administrative law, and it is simple elementary 
even-handed justice. 

Mr. Murpock. It is true, isn’t it, Mr. Jacobs, that an employer 
such as Mr. Jewell, who is a large taxpayer and a large advertiser, 
is in a position to wield a lot of economic pressure upon newspaper 
editors and city officials, and so forth, which the union could never 
discover and never prove? 

Mr. Jacorns. That is absolutely true. It is the most universal 
experience we had had in labor relations, and I might say in 21 years 
of experience in labor relations in behalf of many different unions in all 
parts of the country, I can say to you that that type of thing which 
you have just described is one of the most difficult problems to be 
encountered. Unless we have an adequate law with which to cope 
with that situation we are absolutely rendered helpless. 
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Mr. Murpock. I understood you to say in response to one of 
Mr. Shroyer’s questions that it was your understanding of the existing 
law that it is only nee essary to show a supervisory status to attach 
liability to the employer? 

Mr. Jacorns. No, | didn’t say that. I said where we can show 
overt action by the supervisors and there has been no repudiation on 
the part of the company, and where it was done either in real or in 
apparent pursuit of the action, of the power of the supervisor, of the 
activities of the supervisor, then there would be responsibility. 

Mr. Murpock. You still do, however, have to make a showing of 
agency? 

Mr. Jacors. Absolutely. Under the present law it is absolutely 
essential; it is required that a showing of agency be made. 

Mr. SHroyer. In addition to mere ‘ly showing supe rvisory authority? 

Mr. Jacons. The Board will infer agency from the supervisory rela- 
tionship provided it has not been repudiated by the company. 

Mr. Murpock. Or if it has been ratified. 

Mr. Jacoss. Also that. 

Mr. Murpock. I have no further questions. 

Mr. SHroyer. Which is exactly the same rule under the Wagner 
Act. 

Mr. Jacons. That is not true. That is not true. 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Jacobs, you will have an opportunity to amplify 
that further. 

By direction of the chairman the hearmg will now be recessed until 
3 o'clock this afternoon in this room. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 3 p. m. 
the same day.) 

\FTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Murpock. By order of the chairman, the hearing will come to 
order. 

Mr. Jacobs, have you completed your statement? May I say for 
your information that Senator Humphrey is on his way here and has 
ordered that the hearing be opened. He will be here in just a minute. 

Mr. Jacoss. I have a series of exhibits which I would like to present 
at this time. 

Mr. Murpock. Your last exhibit was No. 6, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Jacons. Yes; as union exhibit No. 7, I would like to present a 
cops of the brief which I filed as counsel for the union with the trial 
examiner, in which we set forth our analysis of the evidence produced 
at the hearing. 

Mr. Murpock. That is vour brief in case No. 10-CA-1226 before 
the National Labor Relations Board in the matter of J. D. Jewell, 
Inc., and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, and by order of the chairman it will be received in 
evidence as exhibit No. 7. 

(Document was marked “‘ Amalgamated Meat Cutters, AFL, Exhibit 
No. 7,” and filed with the committee.) 
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Mr. Jacorns. Thank you. I also would like to present a memoran- 
dum brief prepared by the General Counsel of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board in the same case, which deals with the legal problems 
involved in the Board’s pre sentation. 

Mr. Murpock. That will be received in evidence as union exhibit 
No. 8. 

(Document referred to was marked “Amalgamated Meat Cutters, 
AFL, Exhibit No. 8” and filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Jacoss. As union’s exhibit No. 9 I would like to present a 
photostatic copy of exhibit No. 9 in the NLRB case, which 1s a street 
plan of the intersection of Maple Street and Church Street in front 
of the company building in Gainesville, which was the situs of the mob 
violence. You will note, Mr. Murdock, that on this diagram’ the com- 
pany building exits on Church Street and the mob violence commenced 
in the building and extended into the street on Church Street as the 
employees exited from the Church Street entrance of the company 
building. 

Mr. Mvurpock. That will be received in evidence as union exhibit 
No. 9. 

(Document referred to was marked ‘‘Amalgamated Meat Cutters, 
AFL Exhibit No. 9” and filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Jacogns. As union exhibit No. 10 I am presenting a photostatic 
copy of page No. 3 of the Industrial Prospectus issued by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Gainesville in Hall County, Ga. 

Mr. Murpock. That is the release referred to earlier in your 
testimony. 

Mr. Jacoss. That is correct, sir. This was prepared by Edwin F. 
Jared, executive secretary of the Gainesville Chamber of Commerce. 
The general brochure deals with the natural resources and the general 
economy and the government and community facilities of the city of 
Gainesville. In connection with this case page 3 has particular interest 
or should have particular interest to the Senators because it is on page 3 
that it describes labor conditions in Gainesville as information for 
prospective industrialists who are invited to come and settle 
Gainesville. It is to them that the chamber of commerce says: 

No unions other than a carpenters union exist in Gainesville. The latest 
election was held in December 1949 and the workers of one textile mill rejected 
the union by a vote of more than 2 to 1. 

Mr. Murpock. If I may suggest, Mr. Jacobs, I think you should 
offer the whole brochure, and then you can furnish the photostatic’ 
copy, if you like. The committee is reluctant to receive merely part 
of a publication as an exhibit. 

Mr. Jacoss. That being the case, may I then offer the entire 
exhibit, with leave to withdraw it in order to make photostatic 
copies. 

Mr. Murpock. By order of the chairman, it will be received as 
union exhibit No. 10. 

(Document referred to was marked “Amalgamated Meat Cutters, 
AFL, Exhibit No. 10” and filed with the committee.) 
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Mr. Jacoss. I am inclined to agree with you, Mr. Murdock, because 
I think the entire brochure will include some interesting background 
and economic data concerning the city of Gainesville, its government, 
and its various operations of various industries in the town. I think 
it will furnish some illuminating background information. 

(Senator Humphrey took the chair.) 

Mr. Jacons. As exhibit No. 11, the union now offers a copy of the 
original charge and complaint and notice of hearing in case No. 
10-CA-1226. 

Mr. Murpock. That will be union exhibit No. 11. 

Senator Humpurey. The exhibit will be received and entered in 
the record. 

(Document referred to was marked ‘Amalgamated Meat Cutters, 
AFL, Exhibit No. 11” and is as follows:) 


AMALGAMATED Meat Curters, AFL, Exnuipir No. 11 
Unirep STATES OF AMERICA 
BEFORE THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BoarpD, TENTH REGION 
Case No. 10-CA-—1226 


In the Matter of J. D. Jewell, Inc., and Marvin Allen, Willie Anglin, Willie Lee 
Bartlett, Taylor Bennett, Leonard Cagle, Ernest Cantrell, Thomas Decking, James 
Gazaway, Dustus Gowan, James H. Smith, Earl Stephens, Fletcher Whitmire, 
Veston Williams, Robert Sealey, J. O. McLendon, Ed Pierce, Lewis Porter, George 
Van Giesen, Robert Roper, Cecil Jarrard, and Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen of North America, AFL 


NOTICE OF HEARING 


Please take notice that on the 25th day of May 1951, at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing in the Federal Building, Gainesville, Georgia, a hearing will be conducted 
before a duly designated Trial Examiner of the National Labor Relations Board 
on the allegations set forth in the Complaint attached hereto, at which time and 
place you will have the right to appear in person, or otherwise, and give testimony. 

A copy of the Charge upon which the Complaint is based is attached hereto. 

You are further notified that, pursuant to section 102.20 of the Board’s Rules 
and Regulations, you shall file with the undersigned Regional Director, acting in 
this matter as agent of the National Labor Relations Board, an answer to the said 
Complaint within ten (10) days from the service thereof and that unless you do so 
all of the allegations in the Complaint shall be deemed to be admitted to be true 
and may be so found by the Board. 

In witness whereof the General Counsel of the National Labor Relations Board, 
on behalf of the Board, has caused this Complaint and Notice of Hearing to be 
signed by the Regional Director for the Tenth Region on this 9th day of May 1951. 

[seAL] JoHN C. GETREU, 

Regional Director, 
National Labor Relations Board, 
537 Peachtree-Seventh Building, Altanta, Georgia 
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Unrrep STatTes OF AMERICA BEFORE THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD, 
TENTH REGION 


Case No. 10—CA-—1226 


In the matter of J. D. Jewell, Inc., and Marvin Allen, Willie Anglin, Willie Lee 
Bartlett, Taylor Bennett, Leonard Cagle, Ernest Cantrell, Thomas Decking, James 
Gazaway, Dustus Gowan, James H. Smith, Earl Stephens, Fletcher Whitmire, 
Veston Williams, Robert Sealey, J. O. McLendon, Ed Pierce, Lewis Porter, 
George Van Giesen, Robert Roper, Cecil Jarrard, and Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
& Butcher Workmen of North America, AFL 


COMPLAINT 


It having been charged by Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen 
of North America, AFL, that J. D. Jewell, Inc., herein called Respondent Com- 
pany and Marvin Allen, Willie Anglin, Willie Lee Bartlett, Taylor Bennett, 
Leonard Cagle, Ernest Cantrell, Thomas Decking, James Gazaway, Dustus 
Gowan, James H. Smith, Earl Stephens, Fletcher Whitmire, Veston Williams, 
Robert Sealey, J. O. MeLendon, Ed Pierce, Lewis Porter, George Van Giesen, 
Robert Roper and Cecil Jarrard, herein called Respondent Individuals, have 
engaged in, and are now engaging in, certain unfair labor practices affecting com- 
merce as set forth and defined in the National Labor Relations Act, 61 Stat. 136, 
herein called the Act, the General Counsel of the National Labor Relations Board, 
acting on behalf of the National Labor Relations Board, herein called the Board, 
has caused the Regional Director of the Tenth Region, as agent for the Board, 
designated by the Board’s Rules and Regulations, Series 6, Section 102.15, to 
issue this Complaint and allege as follows: 

1. Respondent Company is and has been at all times material herein, a cor- 
poration organized under, and existing by virtue of, the laws of the State of 
Georgia, with its principal office and place of business at Gainesville, Georgia, 
where it is engaged in the business of processing and selling poultry and poultry 
byproducts. 

2. Respondent Company, in the course and conduct of its business operations 
during the past vear, which period is representative of all times material herein, 
purchased poultry and other materials valued in excess of $1,000,000, more than 
25 percent of which, in value, originated outside the State of Georgia, and was 
shipped in interstate commerce to its plant at Gainesville, Georgia. 

During the same period, Respondent Company processed and sold poultry 
products and byproducts valued in excess of $1,000,000, more than 90 percent 
of which, in value, was sold and shipped from its Gainesville, Georgia, plant to 
customers outside the State of Georgia. 

3. Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen of North America, 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, herein called the Union, is a 
labor organization within the meaning of Section 2 (5) of the Act. 

4. Respondent Individuals are, and have been during all times material herein, 
officers, agents and employees of Respondent Company. 

5. On or about March 15, 1951, Respondent Company, through its officers, 
agents and representatives, and Respondent Individuals, in the presence of 
Respondent Company’s employees, at or near Respondent Company’s Gaines- 
ville, Georgia, office, did assault and beat representatives of the Union. 

6. Respondent Company, through its following-named officers, agents and 
representatives, on or about the dates indicated opposite their respective names, 
interrogated its employees concerning their union membership, activities and 
sympathies: 

J. O. McLendon: February 26, 27, March 16, 1951. 
J. B. Shields: March 6, 1951. 

Elmer Peck: February 28, March 7, 1951. 

Cecil Jarrard: March 7, 1951. 

Joe Brewer: March 15, 1951. 

C. O. Cummings: March 7, 1951, 

Haskell Stratton: March 20, 1951. 

Lewis Porter: March 7, 1951. 

7. Respondent Company, through its following-named officers, agents and 
respresentatives, on or about the dates set opposite their respective names, 
threatened to discharge its employees, and to effect economic and other reprisals 
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against them, if they joined or retained membership in the Union, or engaged in 
activities on behalf of the Union: 
J. O. MeLendon: February 26, March 7, 1951. 
William Barefield: February 21, March 22, 1951. 
Cecil Jarrard: February 23, 28, March 7, 1951. 
Bunyan Bagwell: March 14, 16, 1951. 
C. O. Cummings: March 7, 1951. 
Lewis Porter: March 16, 1951. 
J. D. Jewell: March 16, 1951 
8. Respondent Company and Respondent Individuals, by the acts described 
in paragraph 5 above, have engaged in, and are now engaging in, unfair labor 
practices within the meaning of Section 8 (a) (1) of the Act 
9. Respondent Company, by the acts described in paragraphs 5, 6, a 
and by each of said acts, has engaged in, and is now engaging in, 
practices within the meaning of Section 8 (a) (1) of the Act 
10. The acts of the respondents described above, constitute unfair labor 
practices affecting commerce within the meaning of Section 8 (a) (1) and Section 
2 (6) and (7) of the Act 
Wherefore, on the 9th dav of May 1951, the General Counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board, on behalf of the Board, has caused the Regional Direct 
for the Tenth Region to issue this Complaint against J. D. Jewell, Inec., and 
Marvin Allen, Willie Anglin, Willie Lee Bartlett, Taylor Bennett, Leonard 
Cagle, Ernest Cantrell, Thomas Decking, James Gazaway, Dustus Gowan, James 
H. Smith, Earl Stephens, Fletcher Whitmire, Veston Williams, Robert Sealey, 
J. O. McLendon, Ed Pierce, Lewis Porter, George Van Giesen, Robert Roper and 
Cecil Jarrard, the respondents herein. 
[SEAL] JoHn C, GerREU, 
Re gional Director, 
National Labo Re ations Board, Te nth Re gion, 
587 Peachtree-Seventh Street Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Mr. Jacoss. As A. F. of L. exhibit No. 12, I offer a picture of the 
main plant of the J. D. Jewell Co. in Gainesville, located near the 
airport in the outskirts of Gainesville. This picture was taken from 
the roadway. 

Senator Humpnrey. That will be union exhibit No. 12 and it will 
be entered into the record and identified. 

(The document referred to was marked “Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters, AFL, exhibit No. 12” and filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Jacoss. As union exhibit No. 13, I offer a copy of the Butcher 
Workmen of July 1951, which is a monthly publication of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America. 
On pages 10, 11, and 28 of this magazine there is an article entitled 
“There are now unions in Gainesville, Georgians boast of patriotic 
conditions in industrial area where poultry catia practice economic 
slavery,” by Joseph M. Jacobs, counsel for the international union. 
This article contained some data concerning the background of the 
industrial struggle in Gainesville and also refers to some of the material 
which was described in this hearing. Inferentially, I might say that 
the Senators might be interested in the other articles in the same 
magazine, which deal with the beautiful home of the Butcher Work- 
man in Chicago. 

Senator Humpnrey. We will accept the exhibit as No. 13 and it 
will be entered into the record and the committee will, of course, make 
appropriate study of the special article on this new home. 

Mr. Jacops. We will concede, Mr. Shroyer, that it is entirely 
self-serving. However, we take great pride in the fact that this is a 
grand monument to the principle of collective bargaining in America, 
and like the granite of which the building is made, we believe that the 
principle for which it stands is just as enduring. 

(Document referred to was marked “Amalgamated Meat Cutters, 
AFL, exhibit No. 13” and filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Jacoss. As union exhibit No. 14 I offer a copy of the Daily 
Times of Gainesville, Ga., for Friday afternoon, March 16, which is 
the local newspaper in Gainesville which carried a front-page story 
the following day setting forth the story of violence which occurred 
after the vote count, which according to the newspaper marred the 
union balloting in Gainesville. 

Mr. Murpock. That will be identified as union exhibit No. 14. 

Senator Humpurey. It will be entered in the record with the 
appropriate designation. 

(Document referred to was marked ‘‘Amalgamated Meat Cutters, 
AFL, Exhibit No. 14” and is as follows:) 


AMALGAMATED Megat Courters, AFL, Exuisir No, 14 
[From the Daily Times, Gainesville, Ga., March 16, 1951) 


ORGANIZER ATTACKED BY Mop as UNIon WINS JEWELL VoTE—VIOLENCE 
AFTER Vote Count Mars Union BALLotTiInG HERE 


An AFL union organizer was beaten by a crowd of unidentified men Thursday 
night outside the J. D. Jewell, Inc., office on Church Street following the counting 
of votes in an election of the poultry company’s employees on whether or not they 
would be represented by the Almagamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 


of North America, Local 442. 
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Four hundred and fifty of the 516 workers eligible to vote in the election cast 
ballots. Voting went in favor of the union 280 to 152. Eighteen ballots were 
challenged by the union. 

AFL Organizer Robert Ackerman of Louisville, Ky., was struck several times 
with bare fists by a crowd of men outside the Jewell building about 10 p. m., 
Thursday night as police officers and company executives tried to help the union 
representatives into their automobiles, according to Police Captain Strickland. 


ACTION RECOUNTED 


Ackerman was struck as he emerged from the building with seven other union 
representatives after the vote tabulation, Strickland said. The union man 
was hit several times by the crowd of men gathered at the building entrance and 
his glasses broken, he stated. 

Two automobiles belonging to union men were outside the building, Strickland 
said, and Ackerman tried to get into one after three other union men had jumped 
inside and locked all the doors. He was knocked down as he pleaded with the 
men inside to unlock the door and let him enter the automobile, the police captain 
said. 

No arrests were made. 

“So many fists were flying that it was impossible to tell who was doing the 
hitting,’’ Strickland said. 

According to a United Press report from Atlanta Friday, Ackerman was under 
a doctor’s care. 

ROPER QUOTED 


The United Press quoted Edward Roper, shop foreman at the Swift & Co. 
plant in Gainesville who was helping with the Jewell election, as saying that he 
and three other union men were followed to the Atlanta limits 50 miles south 
after they escaped from the attacking force. 

The UP report stated further: 

“The union asked the FBI to look into the case. The victims claimed that 
Gainesville police officers witnessed the attack but made no effort to intervene 

‘Roper said he was hit twice with a blackjack and that in addition to Ackerman 
other union men struck included Roy Scheurich, vice president of the district 
meat cutters’ union, and Harold Reed, former employe at the Jewell plant. 

‘‘William George, representing the National Labor Relations Board during the 
election, said he witnessed the altercation in front of the Jewell plant. 

“George said about seven men walked out of the plant about 10 p. m. after 
votes were counted. He said about 30 men were standing outside and charged 
into the union representatives. The attackers were not identified. 


MEN SCATTERED 


“The outnumbered union men scattered, he said, some of them getting to their 
cars and locking the doors. 

“Scheurich said he crawled alongside a building and managed to escape to 
his car.” 

George told the Daily Times, Thursday night that he recognized some of the 
men in the crowd which attacked the union representatives as the same persons 
he had ejected from the voting place earlier in the day. He said the men were 
loitering around, both inside and outside the airport building, talking to emplovees 
as they entered to vote, which was against the rules set down by the NLRB for 
conducting an election. 

He did not identify the men by name. 

Local union members present at the vote-counting in the Jewell offices Thursday 
night were Roper, Howard Reed, Jim Knight, Roy Bennett and Dollie Mae 
Wilkerson, all of Gainesville, Scheurich said. 

Knight, Bennett, and Dollie Mae Wilkerson were also union observers during 
the balloting. Company observers at the voting place were Clyde Peck, Betty 
Gurell and Bob Roper. NLRB representatives were William George and Mrs, 
Miriam Manning, both of Atlanta. 

The election was called by the NLRB following a meeting of company and 
union representatives in Gainesville on March 6, when the company agreed to the 
voting without resorting to a NLRB hearing, George said. 
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JEWELL ATTORNEY STATES VIEWS ON ALTERCATION 


Charles Thurmond, company attorney who witnessed the election and alter- 
cation, in a statement to the Daily Times Friday said: 

‘‘We regret that this violence marred an otherwise peaceful election. In spite 
of our efforts to escort union representatives from the Jewell office to their cars, 
they became involved in altercation. Unfortunately, the two police officers 
present were unable to control the mob despite diligent efforts. 

“Mr. George Van Giesen, company executive, also made an effort to quiet 
the mob and protect the union representatives. He was successful in escorting 
Mr. Scheurich away from the scene.” 


(The following editorial from the Daily Times, dated August 13, 
1951, was brought to the attention of the subeommittee subsequent 
to the hearings and is inserted as part of the record:) 


[From the Daily Times, Gainesville, Ga., August 13, 1951] 
BARRING UNION MEETING PROVES SHORT-SIGHTED 


Hearings in Washington before the Senate Subcommittee on Labor Relations 
failed to throw much light on the fracas at the J. D. Jewell plant the night of the 
AFL election there. Senate investigators, as far as the local public is concerned, 
drew no more information from either labor or management than was already 
known. 

In fact the hearings sounded pretty insipid for a congressional investigation. 
Senator Humphrey may have satisfied his curiosity, but he didn’t get enough in- 
formation to establish blame or lack of it in his hearing. 

One item, though, jarred local followers of the proceedings: that the city had 
refused permission to the union to use the civic building as a meeting place. 
Whatever vour feelings about unions, unions are legal organizations and entitled to 
an American citizen’s privileges of free speech and assembly. The reaction else- 
where can only be as it was here, that it certainly looks bad—whether it means 
anything or not—to deny a group a place to hold a peaceable meetins. 

Furthermore, this is a short-sighted policy. The city commissioners give 
evidence of being opposed to unions through such a policy and further give evi- 
dence that opposition to unions exists in a tightly organized and interlocked 
manner throughout the city. 

What better ammunition could a union have? Such open and unfair dis- 
crimination immediately provides organizers with the substantial argument that 
“the people who run this town are against the workingman. Better join up and 
protect yourself.” 

The surest argument a man could receive to bring him unto a union is evidence 
that he is the victim of unwarranted bias. 

Thus, instead of preventing the union from meeting, instead of damaging the 
union cause—if that is what they intended—the commissioners merely presented 
the union with a convincing sales point. 

The city has answered the union’s charge and, in admitting it to be true, argued 
that the civic building is barred to “controversial meetings.” 

Such an arbitrary policy points toward confusion. We can understand the 
commissioners’ desire to keep peace in the city and to keep some criticism off their 
own necks, but the definition of a ‘‘controversial meeting’? must be their own 
definition and it must of necessity be applied on the spot to the particular group 
requesting to use the building. 

Giving the union an argument like this one makes the city clever as a fox—the 
same fox that tossed Br’er Rabbit in the briar patch. 


Mr. Jacons. As the next union exhibit we offer the issue of the 
Atlanta Journal of Friday evening, March 16, which also on the front 
page contains the story of what occurred the previous evening, the 
headline being ‘ Blackjacked in Gainesville, A. F. of L. men say.” 

Senator Humpurey. Union exhibit No. 15 will be appropriately 
entered into the record. 

(Document referred to was marked ‘Amalgamated Meat Cutters, 
AFL, Exhibit No. 15” and is as follows:) 
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AMALGAMATED Meat Curters, AFL, Exuisir No. 15 
{From the Atlanta Journal, March 16, 1951] 
BLACKJACKED IN GAINESVILLE, AFL MEN Say 


GAINESVILLE, Ga., March 16 (UP).—Four union officials engaged in organizing 
a large poultry processing plant here said Friday they were attacked with black- 
jacks Thursday night following a victorious labor election vote. 

Robert Ackerman, of Louisville, Ky., organizer for the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen’s Union (AFL), was under a doctor’s care in 
Atlanta following the incident. 

Edward Roper, shop foreman at the Swift & Co. plant at Gainesville who was 
helping with the election at the J. D. Jewell, Inc., plant, said he and three other 
union men were followed to the Atlanta city limits 60 miles south after they es- 
caped from the attacking force. 

The union asked the FBI to look into the case. The victims claimed that 
Gainesville police officers witnessed the attack but made no effort to intervene. 

Roper said he was hit twice with a blackjack and that in addition to Ackerman 
other union men struck included Roy Scheurich, vice-president of the District 
Meat Cutters’ Union, and Harold Reed, shop foreman at the Jewell plant. 

William George, representing the National Labor Relations Board during the 
election, said he witnessed the altercation in front of the Jewell plant. 

George said about seven union men walked out of the plant about 11 p. m. after 
votes were counted giving the union an election victory by a count of 280'votes to 
152. He said about 30 men were standing outside and charged into the union 
representatives. The attackers were not identified. 

The outnumbered union men scattered, he said, some of them getting to their 
ears and locking the doors. 

Capt. Frank Strickland of the Gainesville police, who witnessed the attack, 
said no arrests were made because “‘so many fists were flying that it was impossible 
to tell who was doing the hitting.” 

The company declined to comment on the incident except for a spokesman’s 
statement that ‘“‘we don’t know who was responsible.”’ 


Mr. Jacons. As the next union exhibit I offer a copy of the affidavit 
of Robert Ackerman, of Louisville, Ky. This is not a signed affidavit. 
The original signed affidavit is in the possession of the National 
Labor Relations Board regional office. If the Senators have a desire 
to have a signed affidavit I will be very glad to procure same. 

Mr. Murpock. Do you certify that that is a true copy? 

Mr. Jacoss. I certify this is a true copy of the original affidavit, 
which was attested to by Mr. Ackerman. 

Mr. Murpock. This is the same Mr. Ackerman referred to in 
your testimony? 

Mr. Jacons. That is correct. 

Mr. Murpock. The one involved in the violence? 

Mr. Jacoss. That is correct. This is Mr. Ackerman who was 
slugged and beaten almost to the point of insensibility as he stood 
at the right rear door of Katz’ car before he was finally able to get 
in. The story of the slugging and the beating and the story of his 
appeals to the policemen, which went unheard and to which there 
was no response, and the story of the participation on the basis of 
his own observation of company supervisors and truck drivers, is 
contained in this affidavit. 

Mr. Murpock. That will be union exhibit No. 16. 

Senator Humpurey. Union exhibit No. 16, the affidavit from 
Robert Ackerman, will be entered into the record. 

(Document referred to was marked ‘‘Amalgamated Meat Cutters, 
AFL, Exhibit No. 16” and is as follows:) 
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AMALGAMATED Meat Currers, AFL, Exursir No. 16 


State or GEORGIA, 
County of Hall, ss: 


I, Robert Ackerman, 312 Armory Place, Louisville, Ky., being duly sworn 
do depose and state: 

I am an international representative of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen of North America, AFL, and was engaged in organizing the 
employees of the J. D. Jewell Co., in Gainesville, Ga., from about February 15, 
1951, until the Labor Board election March 15, 1951. I was advised on or about 
March 5, 1951, by Mrs. Zora Lee Bond, a Jewell Co. employee, that her foreman, 
J. B. Shields, had been asking her when the next union meeting would occur, 
whether she belonged to the union and who else belonged to the union. On 
that day I called Mr. Shields out of the plant and asked him if he had been 
taking the above action. He said that he had, and when I informed him that 
such conduct was illegal, he said he would refrain from doing so in the future. 
However, following that time other employees informed me that he had continued 
the same type of questioning, and when I called for him to come out from the 
_ again at a later date to discuss this with him, he refused to do so. On 

farch 12 Harold Reed reported to me that Bill Barefield, Bob Peebles, and sev- 
eral other foremen had been calling in Jewell employees individually and asking 
them if they intended to vote for the union or not. The foremen were compiling 
this information on a chart with lines showing ‘‘yes,”’ ‘‘no,’’ and ‘?.” On the 
same day I called Company Attorney Thurmond, told him of this action, and he 
said he would look into it. Two foremen continued this activity through that 
same night and did not stop until about noon of March 13. 

About 8:45 p. m. the night of the Labor Board election, a union and company 
observer came over to the Cookie Jar Restaurant where I had stayed during 
most of the election, and told us that the votes would be counted at the Jewell 
office in Gainesville, Ga. Ed Roper, Harold Reed, and I went down in Mr. 
Katz’ car. We arrived at the company office about 8:50 and found the front 
door locked. A Mr. Pierce was inside the door and unlocked the door for us and 
let usin. I was the first of the group to enter the door, walked up the first small 
flight of about four steps and turned left through a door leading into a hall by 
the company’s personnel office on the first floor of the building. I noticed about 
15 people standing in the room, some of whom were Jewell truck drivers (I could tell 
by their uniforms), and about the same time Pierce said to me, ‘‘Not in there— 
upstairs.’”?’ I went on upstairs and found that Thurmond and Roy Scheurich, 
union representative, were already upstairs. Thurmond introduced me to one 
man, George Van Giesen, whom I recognized as being one of the men who had 
been hanging around the Cookie Jar with the Jewell truck drivers during the 
election. About that time the Board agents arrived with the ballots and began 
counting the votes. After about 200 votes had been counted, it was obvious 
from the votes that had been counted at that time that the union was going to 
win the election. At that time a Jewell truck driver came upstairs, came in the 
room where the votes were being counted, and spoke briefly to Van Giesen. I 
could not hear what they said, but saw Van Giesen nod over toward Ed Roper 
and myself. The truck driver then went downstairs, and Van Giesen went out 
of the room and into Mr. Jewell’s office on the same floor. He remained there a 
few minutes and then came back in the room where the votes were being counted. 

A few minutes after that, about a half hour before we all left the building, 
Jewell came out of his office and went downstairs. He didn’t stop or speak to 
anyone in the room where the votes were being counted, but went on downstairs 
where several truck drivers were standing on the landing at the foot of the steps. 
He stopped and said to them—‘smile—don’t look so dejected—everything will 
work out all right,” and went on out the front door. At that time the door leading 
from the landing at the foot of the steps into the hall by the personnel office was 
open. We finished counting about 10 p. m., and I said to Thurmond, ‘“Thurmond, 
those drivers have been in an ugly mood all day. Are you going to call your dogs 
off now so that we can get out of here without any trouble?” He said that the 
boys had been talked to and to go ahead—there wouldn’t be any trouble. I was 
one of the last ones of the group to go downstairs. I saw Scheurich, Harold Reed, 
and Ed Roper go out the door where a commotion started. The three of them 
then tried to get back into the door. I believe Ed Roper was the last one in, and 
I saw Lewis Porter, personnel manager, try to push him back out the door. I 
pulled Porter back out of the way, and about that time Pierce grabbed me and 
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made as if he were going to fight. Van Giesen called Pierce away. At that time 
Thurmond came down the steps and I saw two policemen come to the front door 
of the building. I asked Thurmond if we were going to be able to get out without 
a fight, and he went outside the front door for a minute, came back in and assured 
me that there would be no trouble. We were all standing by the front door at 
that time, and Van Giesen said to me, ‘‘You have won the election, and brought 
plenty of trouble to Gainesville. You have got police protection, so go on out.” 
With that he pushed me out of the front door and into the street. 

When I got into the street, a group of about 30 people attacked me and the 
other union representatives present. We managed to get over to Katz’ car, which 
was parked across the street, and got Reed into the car. Roper managed to get 
around to the other side of the car with Katz, and they got in the car, and locked 
the door. I started around the car to get into the other side, where I was at- 
tacked by the men with a blackjack and other blunt instruments. Van Giesen 
appeared and said, ‘““Come on with me and I will save you,” and I said, ‘‘Save me 
Hell—you want to kill me.’’ He was trying to push me into a blue Buick sedan, 
which I recognized as being one of the truck drivers’ car. I grabbed hold of the 
rear door handle of Katz’ car, but was unable to get in as it was locked. While 
I was holding on to the door, the whole group was striking me with fists, black- 
jacks, and other instruments and were also kicking me. ‘The persons inside the 
ear finally managed to get the door open and I got in. Before I got in I appealed 
to one of the policemen who was standing by Van Giesen, and he said to me, 
“There is nothing I can do.”’ I cannot identify any of the men by name who 
attacked me, but knew several of them as Jewell truck drivers, and can identify 
their faces. I did not see either of the policemen raise a hand to help me during 
the fight. 

Katz got the car started and we took off for Atlanta as fast as possible. A car 
chased us almost all the way to Atlanta. I could not identify the car as my 
glasses had been knocked off during the fight. 

I have read the above statement and swear that it is true to the best of my 
knowledge. 

RoBerRT ACKERMAN. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me on this ———— day of - 1951, at 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Joun C. Carey, Jr., 
Attorney, NLRB. 


Mr. Jacoss. I now propose as the next exhibit of the union the 
affidavit of William J. Katz, which is a four-page affidavit, an exe- 
cuted affidavit, in which he relates attempts to procure a meeting 
place in Gainesville. This describes the circumstances under which 
he made exhaustive efforts to procure a meeting place, to no avail. It 
relates the circumstances under which all doors in Gainesville were 
barred to the union. The material in this affidavit furnishes back- 
ground for the statement previously submitted in which the local 
union attorney in Atlanta attempted to induce the city officials to 
grant the use of the civic auditorium, a request which was denied and 
which to this day has not been granted, in spite of the fact that all 
other organizations in Gainesville are permitted access to and use of 
the civic auditorium as pictured in union exhibit No. 1. In view of 
the fact that this is my only copy, I would like in this connection to 
withdraw this for the purpose of making an additional copy and 
furnishing it. 

Mr. Murpock. That will be A. F. of L. union exhibit No. 17. 

Senator Humpurey. The statement by Mr. Katz will be identified 
as union exhibit No. 17 and will be entered into the record. 

(Document referred to was marked “‘Amalgamated Meat Cutters, 
AFL, Exhibit No. 17” and is as follows:) 
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AMALCAMATED Meat Currers, AFL, Exutrir No. 17 


STATE OF GEORGIA, 
Fulton County, ss.: 

Personally appeared before me, the undersigned notary public, William J. 
Katz, who, after first being duly sworn, deposes and says that the following facts 
are true: 

lam William J. Katz and I have my office at 382 Peachtree Arcade Building in 
Atlanta, Ga. I am international representative for the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workers of North America, A. F. of L. This affidavit is 
being given for the purpose of being used as evidence in legal proceedings, as 
evidence by the United States district attorney for the northern district of Georgia 
by the United States Senate Committee on Labor Relations, and by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

During the past several months I have been engaged extensively in Gainesville, 
Ga., on an organizational campaign among the employees of Swift & Co., J. D. 
Jewell Co., and Poultry Enterprises, which are all firms doing business in Gaines- 
ville, Ga., in the meat-packing industry and over whose employees our union 
claims jurisdiction. In the early part of February 1951, I contacted Carl Wilson, 
sheriff of Hall County, Ga., and asked him for permission to use the courtroom in 
the Hall County Courthouse for the purpose of having a union meeting. Robert 
Ackerman, another international representative of our union, was with me on 
this occasion. The sheriff said it would be O. K. for us to use the courtroom 
whenever we wanted to. He said for us to just contact Mr. Savage, the janitor 
at the courthouse, and Mr. Savage would tell us if was O. K.to use the courtroom 
at the time we wanted to use it. We had two meetings with the Swift & Co. 
employees in the courtroom after this occasion, and then we had one meeting on 
February 23 with the J. D. Jewell employees. I tried to contact Mr. Savage, 
the janitor, about a week later—this is, after February 23, on or about March 2, 
to ask for permission to hold another meeting with the J. D. Jewell employees in 
the courtroom. I couldn’t find him and went to Sheriff Wilson. Wilson told 
me that they were not going to let us use the courtroom any more and that the 
courtroom was to be used only for court purposes in the future. When I asked 
him the reason, the sheriff said that he had found too many cigarette butts on 
the floor and one empty whisky bottle on the floor after our meetings. These 
remarks were not true because we had permitted no smoking in the courtroom 
during our meetings and after each meeting I personally went all over the court- 
room checking to see if there were any cigarette butts on the floor; and at the 
last meeting, on February 23, Edward Roper, Harold Reed, Lemuel Turner, and 
Paul Roper and myself went all over the courtroom thoroughly to check for cigar- 
ette butts and we found none and there were no whisky bottles on the floor. Also, 
we paid the janitor, Mr. Savage, a few dollars at each meeting to clean up if any- 
thing was wrong, and he said that he wished that we would have a meeting every 
night. 

The sheriff’s manner on this occasion was not straightforward, and knowing 
that his reason for not letting us use the courtroom was false, I figured something 
was up. We were no longer permitted to use the courtroom after this. 

On March 2, after I talked to the sheriff, I went to see Harold Reed, who was 
one of the employees of J. D. Jewell until he was laid off last week, and asked 
him if, as a citizen, he could get a public building to use for our union meetings. 
He said that he would try, and later that day reported to me by telephone that 
he had obtained the building known as the Civie Building in Gainesville, Ga., 
for our use on March 6 and that the rent would be $25. He said he thought that 
$25 was high because he had heard that $5 was the regular rent for the use of the 
building for one night, but he did not have any definite proof that this was the 
regular price. I told him that we would pay $25 when I got there, and he made 
arrangements for a meeting on the 6th of Mareb. We prepared bhandbills to 
pass out to notify all the employees of our meeting at the Civic Building at 6:45 
on the evening of March 6. These handbills were passed out on Monday, March 5 
to the employees of J. D. Jewell and Swift & Co. When I got to Gainesville, 
together with Ackerman, on March 6, I went to the Swift plant to see Edward 
Roper, the shop committeeman, and he asked me whether I had seen Harold 
Reed. He said Harold Reed was looking for me. I asked him what Harold Reed 
wanted. This happened at about 12 noon on March 6. Roper told me that he 
had heard that the meeting place had been changed from the Civic Building 
because we couldn’t have the Civie Building, and he said that Harold Reed was 
notifying the employees that the meeting had been changed to another place. I 
contacted Harold Reed and he told me that some one of the city authorities had 
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called him at 11:20 that morning, that is, on March 6, and had told him that he 
couldn’t use the Civic Building for a union meeting. I asked him what he had 
done and he said he had notified all the employees at J. D. Jewell and Poultry 
Enterprises and Swift & Co. that the meeting was to be at the Dixie Hunt Hotel. 
He said that he had paid $25 to the management of the Dixie Hunt Hotel and 
had gotten a receipt from them. 

That night we held the meeting in the Dixie Hunt Hotel and posted emplovees 
at the Civie Building to direct members of the night shift, who had not received 
notice of the change, to come to the Dixie Hunt. During the meeting Mrs. Hall 
the wife of the manager of the hotel, said that if she had known what kind of 
meeting we were going to have, she would not have rented the Dixie Hunt hall 
room to us. As I was leaving, I overheard a conversation between Mr. Hall, the 
hotel manager, and his wife. They were arguing and I heard the words, ‘Don’t 
worry, they won’t have another meeting here.’’ 

On March 6, Robert Ackerman and I went to the Gainesville High School! and 


spoke to the principal. Ackerman did the talking on this oecasion and asked 
for pe rmission tO use the school auditorium or Zgvm ih order tO hold a wuniol 
meeting. The principal said, ‘‘I had rather you did not ask me to use the hall 


See the superintendent of schools, as he is a higher authority than I am, b 
please don’t mention that you have seen me or that I told vou to come to him, 


because I don’t want to get involved in any unpleasant affairs.”” He let us know 
that he did not think we would be able to use the auditorium and we could te 
from his words that | 


ie was afraid that he might lose his job if he let us use the 
hall. He apparently expected us from his actions at the time we arrived. Acker 
man promised that we would not see the superintendent so that the principal 
would not worry concerning his job. 

That same day, March 6, I met Harold Reed and went with Robert Ackerman 
to see Mr. A. O. Brown, who is city manager of Gainesville. We met bim in his 
office and Ackerman asked him why we couldn’t use the Civie Building after it 
had been promised to us. Just then some other officials came in the office and 
Brown said we had better go out in the hall to talk. We went out in the hall 
down in the corner there, and Brown said it was not a nice thing to deny citizens 
the use of the Civie Building but he couldn’t help it because he takes orders from 
the city council. He said we should have sent a letter to him and asked why we 
couldn’t use the Civie Building, and that he would give it to the council. Or 
he said, Harold Reed could write a letter to him. Harold did write a letter the 
next dav, on March 7, but he has as vet received no reply. 

1 told Harold to continue to try to find a meeting hall, and suggested that he 
see about the churches. I went with him on one oceasion to see if we could get 
in contact with some of the ministers, but the two ministers at whose houses we 
called were away from home. Harold did obtain the use of a church for us once 
but when we asked to use it again the minister said that some members of his 
congregation did not approve and that we could not use it. Reed and Roper 
have also tried to get other places and there is not a suitable place which will 
hold as many people as we have at our meetings in Gainesville which is available 
to us. We have to have a place which will hold at least 400 people, and prefer- 
ably about 6Q0 people, since there are always a lot of extra people who come that 
we do not expect. 

I have read this and the preceding 3 pages, and swear that everything contained 
therein is true, 

(Signed) Wm. J. Katz. 
(Typed) Wiiuiam J. Karz, 
Sworn to and subseribed before me this 9th day of April 1951. 


(Mrs.) Katruryn Fuicuer, Notary Public. 


Mr. Jacors. I also offer another affidavit of William J. Katz in 
which he describes early organizational activities in Gainesville and 
in which he also describes some phases of the circumstances occurring 
on the night of March 15. In connection with this affidavit, too, 
being my only copy, I ask leave to withdraw it for the purpose of 
making an additional stenographic copy. 

Mr. Murpock. That will be union exhibit No. 18. 

(Document referred to marked “Almagamated Meat Cutters’, 
AFL, Exhibit No. 18,” and is as follows:) 
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AMALGAMATED Meat Currers, AFL, Exursitr No. 18 


I, William J. Katz, 312 Armory Place, Louisville, Ky. (present address, Pied- 
mont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.) do hereby depose and state: 

I am an international representative of the (Meat Cutters, etc.). When I was 
attending a meeting of Swift & Co. employees in Gainesville, Ga., on the night of 
February 8, 1951, Harold Reed, an employee of J. D. Jewell Co., told me that 
a number of Jewell employees were interested in starting a union there. I told 
him to get the interested employees together, and I would meet with them on 
February 11 at his home. About four Jewell Co. employees attended this meet- 
ing, and I gave about 50 union application cards to Reed to be given to employees 
interested in joining the union. On Tuesday, February 13, Reed called me at 
Cummings, Ga., and said he had gotten all the cards signed and needed more. 
I took about 200 more cards over to Reed’s house that same day. 

On Sunday, February 18, 1951, we had another union meeting at Reed’s house, 
and about 15 Jewell employees were present. James Reed was one of the men 
present, and said he had been fired 2 weeks before for talking in favor of the 
union. I took this discharge up with Lewis Porter, Jewell personnel director on 
February 20, who told me that James Reed was fired for smoking in an unauthor- 
ized place. 

James Reed helped me pass out union handbills at the Jewell plant on February 
21 and 22. 

We had another meeting at Harold Reed’s house on February 25, and some of 
the workers told me that James Reed said that he had been offered a job as fore- 
man if he would work against the union. James Reed had told me on this on 
February 22 by telephone. James Reed later resigned from the union. He 
didn’t take the job with Jewell as a plant employee, but did, however, work 
against the union. 

On the night of the Labor Board election, I stayed around the Cooky Jar Cafe 
until the election was over, and then came back over to the Jewell office to watch 
the votes counted. Edward Roper, Harold Reed, and Bob Ackerman came in 
my car. There was no one in the street in front of the office. The front door 
was not locked when I went in. Several people I took to be Jewell truck drivers 
came in about the same time, and went through the hall door leading toward the 
personnel office. That door was open. There was no one at the door to tell us 
where to go. There was no light on in the little hall by the personnel office, but 
we could see the truck drivers in there by the light of the entrance hall. Some 
of them were uniformed and some were not. We got to the office about 8:45 p. m. 

We went on upstairs, and found Attorney Thurmond and Van Giesen upstairs. 
They were the only ones upstairs. Field Examiner George and the observers 
arrived with the ballot boxes about 9 p. m., and we began counting the ballots. 

We finished the counting about 9:30. I didn’t see J. D. Jewell during this 
period. After the vote counting was over, we all shook hands and started down- 
stairs. A lot of people were on the steps and landing below, so we proceeded 
slowly. These people were strangers to me. As I walked by the door leading 
into the hall by the personnel office, I noticed that it was empty. When I got 
to the door Ed Roper was in front of me. Just as he walked out the front door, 
a group of men jumped on him, and hit him. I and someone elsé helped pull 
him back in. About that time Roy Scheurich came back in the door half-crawling 
with his hat down over his ears. A policeman came and stood in the doorway 
at that time. Somebody in the hall yelled, ‘What are you waiting for? Go on 
out. The law will protect you.” 

I didn’t see Harold Reed at that time. Nobody followed Roper and Scheurich 
back in the door 

The policeman motioned for us to go out again, and we did. I went out the 
door, and saw Harold Reed walking toward my car. Men were hitting him. 
One man was hitting with a blackjack and I grabbed his hand. People were 
swinging at me during this time, but no one hit me. I pushed Roper into the 
car on the street side, and walked around to the other side of the car and opened 
the door and got in the front seat. Several men chased Ed Roper up to the car, 
and I pulled him in the car and into the back seat. Somebody hit at me with a 
rubber hose before I could close the door. Somebody pulled my coat and tore 
it off, all but the sleeves. Ackerman was on the street side of the car screaming 
to get in. A policeman was standing about 8 or 10 feet away looking at him. I 
didn’t hear the policeman say anything, or see him do anything. I didn’t see 
Van Giesen at that time. There was a mob milling around Ackerman hitting 
him. 
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Ed Roper couldn’t open the door to let Ackermian in, because Ackerman had 
the outside door button pushed in. He finally got the door open and got Acker- 
man in. I got my door closed about that time, and took off for Atlanta. We 
were chased by a car for about 40 miles at top speed. 

I didn’t know anybody in the group that attacked us, but there were probably 
about 40 of them. Some of them I could recognize as the truck drivers who came 
in the office about the same time as I did. 

I have read the above statement, and swear that it is true to the best of mv 
knowledge. 

Wm. J. Katz. 

Subscribed and sworn before me this March 27, 1951, at Atlanta, Ga. 


JoHn C. Carey, Jr., 
National Labor Relations Board 


Senator Humpnrey. The affidavit referred to as union exhibit No. 
18, containing Mr. Katz’ organizational efforts, will be entered into 
the record. 

Mr. Jacons. I now offer as the next union exhibit a seven-page 
affidavit of Roy E. Scheurich, in which he relates the various cir- 
cumstances which he described earlier in his testimony today. In 
view of the fact that this is a single copy, I ask leave to withdraw 
this, too, for the purpose of making a stenographic copy. 

Mr. Murpock. That will be union exhibit No. 19. 

Senator Humpurey. Union exhibit No. 19, affidavit pertaining to 
Mr. Roy Scheurich, will be entered into the record. May I say to 
Mr. Jacobs that his request for permission to withdraw from the rec- 
ord for purposes of making copies be granted. 

(Document referred to was marked ‘Amalgamated Meat Cutters, 
AFL, Exhibit No. 19” and is as follows:) 


AMALGAMATED Meat Cutters, AFL, Exutpsir No. 19 


STATE OF GEORGIA, 
County of Fulton, ss: 
AFFIDAVIT 


I, Roy E. Scheurich, being duly sworn depose and say: 

I am international vice president in charge of district 9, southeastern territory 
of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen of North America, AFL. 
My address is 312 Armory Place, Louisville, Ky. 

I arrived in Atlanta on Wednesday, March 14, 1951, at approximately 1:30 
p. m. I was met at the airport by Organizers Katz and Ackerman. We then 
drove to Gainesville, Ga., for the purpose of attending the meeting of the Jewell 
employees the night before the election took place. This meeting was scheduled 
at 6:30 p.m. It was held in a church known as the Church of God. This meeting 
lasted approximately 2 hours, at which time we returned to Atlanta. The following 
day, at 10 a. m., we returned to Gainesville, arriving at approximately 11:30 
a.m. We met several of our committee members at the Cookie Jar Restaurant 
and at 12 o’clock we passed handbills at the gate of Jewell & Co., Inc. While we 
were passing these handbills three of the truck drivers came up passing some 
antiunion handbills. After we had finished we then proceeded to the ‘Jewell Co., 
Inc., main office, which is downtown on the corner of Maple and Church Streets. 
We were a little early and waited on Mr. George, Board agent. When he came 
in we proceeded into Mr. Jewell’s office for a preelection conference for the purpos> 
of checking the eligibility list. Mr. Charles Thurmond, company attorney, was 
also present with Mr. Jewell. 

The eligibility list was given to the Board agent, and he, in turn, arranged a 
room for us to check this eligibility list in. Upon checking the list we found 
numerous discrepancies, several that we thought were supervisors and some 
that were actually working in the plant that were not on the list. We then pro- 
ceeded back to Mr. Jewell’s office where Mr. Thurmond was. He was the only 
one representing the company. We argued on the supervisory list and agree on 
quite a few. Mr. Thurmond then called in the personnel director, Mr. Lewis 
Porter, who then checked the files at the main office, but his files there were not 
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accurate as he had only those who were terminated from employment. .We soon 
learned that it was impossible to agree on the list there. The election was to take 
place at 4:30 and it was nearing the hour of 4 p.m. Mr. George, the Board agent, 
took the list that we had agreed upon and both myself and Mr. Thurmond ex- 
plained we would go to the company’s personnel office located in the plant on the 
hill and would send a list on those that we agreed upon, signed by Mr. Thurmond 
and a representative of the union. This took approximately an hour and a half 
and it was then delivered to Mr. George by the secretary working in the company’s 
personnel office at the plant. Approximately 30 minutes later one of our com- 
mitteemen reported to us that a group of truck drivers was intimidating the 
employees in front of the building as the eligible employees entered the building 
to vote. We sent a note to Mr. George, who chased them away from in front of 
the polling place. I did not talk to the truck drivers and could not identify them 
by name. 

I was in the Cookie Jar Restaurant about 5 minutes after 8 p. m.; also the truck 
drivers were there, as well as Mr. Thurmond, company attorney, and Mr. Van 
Geisen, manager of the company. Mrs. Manning, Board agent, came into the 
Cookie Jar wit an observer of the company and Jimmy Knight, an observer of 
the union, for a cup of coffee. I proceeded along with Mr. Thurmond to ask 
her if the counting would take place in the building where the election was held. 
She informed me that it was awfully cold and Mr. George felt that we should 
count the ballots at the company’s main office on Church and Maple streets. 
We informed her that we would proceed to the company’s main office. 

Upon leaving the Cookie Jar I noticed Mr. Charles Thurmond in a station 
wagon by himself. I said to him, ‘‘Are you going down by yourself?” He said 
“Yes.”’ L informed him I would go with him. Mr. Thurmond and I proceeded 
toward the company office and were the first to arrive. Upon entering the door 
Mr. Thurmond said, ‘‘I think we will have this counting right in front of the 
company’s personnel office.’’ This room is entered by a hallway from, I assume, 
arearentrance. As we proceeded in this room and turned on the lights observed 
men dressed in truck drivers uniforms, as well as some others in regular clothes, 
coming in this hallway to the rear of this room. I saw approximately 25 or 30 
before Mr. Thurmond said, ‘‘T think we better hold the counting up at the top of 
the steps in the room where we have a table.” 

Mr. Thurmond and I preceeded up the steps to this room, turned on the lights, 
and then went into the other office to get some chairs for the Board agents and 
the observers. Upon getting the room set up, Mr. Porter, Mr. Van Geisen, and 
some other company men, whom I did not recognize by name, came in. Shortly 
thereafter the observers for the company and union, as well as Mr. Katz, Mr. 
Ackerman, Mr. Reed, and Mr. Roper, representing the union, came in. Seated 
on one side of the table was Mr. George and Mrs. Manning. On the other side 
of the table was seated Mr. Bennett, the union observer who was going to tally, 
as well as the lady observer for the company. The rest of us were standing around 
the table. The door was open to this room and I was standing right at the right 
side of the entrance of the door, approximately 1 foot inside the door. I noticed 
the door which goes into the personnel office at the foot of the stairs was opened 
several times by three or four of these men, dressed in truck-driver uniforms, 
looking out and up the steps. When the vote got to approximately 200 for the 
union and about 108 or 109 for the company Mr. Van Geisen, who was standing 
to my right, requested me to move forward so he could get out of the room. I 
stepped forward, looking out the doorway. He proceeded out and to the left 
into the company’s main office. Shortly thereafter Mr. Jewell came out and 
went down the steps and as he got about halfway down these truck drivers came 
out of this door that leads to the personnel office and approximately 8 or 10 
‘ame out across the bottom of the stairs, the rest coming up to the door, as many 
as could see. Mr. Jewell threw up his hand to them and said, ‘‘ Don’t worry boys, 
everything will be all right,’’ at which time they proceeded back into the door. 
Mr. Jewell proceeded out of the company office to the street. 

After Mr. Jewell left the building (1 did not see Jewell again that evening) 
Mr. Van Geisen came to the doorway where we were counting. Two of the 
drivers, whose names I do not know, came up the steps and Mr. Van Geisen 
proceeded back in the hallway talking to them. I was unable to hear what he 
said to them. It was only approximately a minute when they proceeded back 
down the steps into that door of the personnel office and Mr. Van Geisen came 
back into the room and asked me to step forward again so he could get on my 
right. At the conclusion of the counting and the conduct of election papers 
were signed, I proceeded to Mr. Thurmond on the other side of the room, shaking 
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hands, telling him that I would see him later. I shook hands with other company 
officials and proceeded to leave the room. Mr. Ackerman and Mr. Katz were 
still shaking hands with Mr. Thurmond and talking to him. I proceeded halfway 
down the stairs and then turned, waiting on the union committee to come out of 
the room. As they came to the top of the stairs I started down the stairs to the 
entrance of the building. I was approximately 10 feet in front of the rest of the 
committee. I observed these truck drivers out in the street and others in regular 
clothes. There were approximately 35 to 40. They were about 10 feet from the 
doorway in the middle of the street. As I came out the door and turned sharply 
to the left I observed a police car with two policemen in it. I proceeded approxi- 
mately 6 feet in the direction of Mr. Katz’ car when I was struck in the back of the 
head right near my right ear, knocking my glasses off and thev hung on my ear, 
knocking me forward through the air and I landed on the sidewalk against the 
building with my face down. ‘To the bext of my knowledge I was only hit one 
time and I cannot identify the person that hit me. I do not know whether I was 
struck with an instrument or a fist. As I proceeded to get up on my hands and 
feet I looked between my legs and saw three pairs of feet coming up behind me, 
and on the right side there were many more. There was a clearance between them 
of approximately 2 feet. I made a quick pivot, not standing up, but in a crouched 
position, went through that opening back to the door of the building, where I 
proceeded against the right wall back up the steps to about halfway up the steps 
in back of the union committee and the company officials. As I turned around 
above all the rest Mr. Ackerman and Mr. Reed arrived at the entrance of the door 

Two of the truck drivers arrived at the door, with others coming up a few seconds 
later. One of the truck drivers held on to the door that was fastened (these were 
double doors), with his left hand. He was weaving in and out of the door punch 
ing Harold Reed, who was standing in the corner against the left wall. I -then 
observed one policeman working his way through the drivers and he arrived at 
the entrance of the door. He told these drivers to back up. He finally grabbed 
the one that was punching by his right arm and shoved him back out. He kept 
telling him to back up, which they did, approximately 6 to 8 feet in the street. 
The policeman then got in front of the entrance of the door, holding both hands 


out and called inside to us, ‘Come on out, you have police protection.’’ One 
policeman got in front of the truck drivers, holding both hands out. Mr. Van 
Geisen was standing right in front of me in back of everybody else. After the 


policeman said, ‘“‘Come on out,’’ Mr. Van Geisen said, ‘‘Go ahead, you have police 
protection.”’ After he made this statement first, all of the company observers, 
as well as Mr. Porter, they all kept repeating, ‘““Go ahead, you have police pro- 
tection,’ at which time they started pushing the union committee, which was in 
the front. Mr. Van Geisen and Mr. Porter were the two that I knew by name who 
were pushing. The first two going out the door was Mr. Ackerman and Mr. 
Harold Reed, who was on Mr, Ackerman’s right. As they t'rned to the left, 
approximately 5 feet from the door, the policemen stepped to the left and three 
or four truck drivers moved behind Harold Reed, at which time they hit Harold 
Reed back of the head, knocking him forward. This time Mr. Katz and Mr. 
Roper went out the door and turned to the left, at which time Mr. Roper, who was 
on the right of Mr. Katz, was also hit by a truck driver. By this time the rest 
of the committed, as well as everyone else, was out the door except Mr. Van Geisen 
and myself. We were standing in the entrance of the door. Mr. Porter was on 
the left of the truck driver that hit Ed Roper. After he hit Ed Roper Mr. Porter 
patted the truck driver on the back and said, ‘Nice work, vou should have hit 
him harder.’’ By this time the group surrounded Mr. Ackerman, Mr. Katz, 
Mr. Ed Roper, and Mr. Reed. The three union observers were standing just in 
back of the crowd, at which time the lady observer, Dolly Wilkerson, went to the 
right and disappeared. 

Mr. Jimmy Knight and Roy Bennett ran aside of the building up to the build- 
ing and cut behind some parked cars. Mr. Van Geisen then grabbed my arm 
and we proceeded out of the building to the left. I immediately switched from 
the right side to the left side of Mr. Van Geisen as we proceeded aside of the 
building up halfway to the corner. He said to me, ‘‘This is the ruination of 
Gainesville, the union winning the election.”” T didn’t answer him but watched 


bim to see when he turned his head to look into the crowd. As he turned his 
head I took out in a run aside of the building cutting in front of the parked cars 
that were parked in front of the building. As I eame around these cars I stopped 


in the middle of the street aside of the building, and proceeded slowly toward the 
crowd, stopping in back of the crowd. I observed a parked car in the middle of 
the street with the right back door open. This was not the car Ackerman was 
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trying to get in but another car with one policeman being aside Mr.Ackerman 
and I heard the policeman say, ‘‘Get in the car for safety.””, Mr. Ackerman kept 
hollering, ‘‘No.’”’ As he had his arms stretched out, holding to the door of the 
unidentified car with his right hand, his left hand being against the body of the 
ear, the crowd kept trying to push Mr. Ackerman into the car. They knocked 
his right arm down and his left arm, shoved him against the door of the car while 
he was raising his right arm to grab the door to hit his left arm, knocking it down. 
During all this time the crowd was trying to push him into a car which I believed 
to be a Buick. This happened four or five times until Mr. Ackerman was able 
to break away and move down toward Mr. Katz’s car. 

I then saw Mr. Van Geisen move into Mr. Ackerman at which time he said, 
“Come with me.’”’ He grabbed Mr. Ackerman’s arm and attempted to push him 
around toward the crowd. He did this three or four times. 

At this point I turned and saw Jimmy Knight, one of our union observers and 
Roy Bennett. I said to him, ‘‘Where is your car?”’ He pointed to it. It was 
on the corner east of the intersection. I instructed them to get in the car and 
start the motor. I then proceeded back in front of Mr. Katz’s car as the crowd 
moved to the car and the fighting took place around Mr. Katz’s car. I saw them 
swinging small black objects, which I took to be blackjacks, and rubber hose. 
The hose looked to be about 4 or 5 feet long, and they held them with the two 
ends together, swinging at the four with the loop. (Katz, Roper, Reed, and 
Ackerman.) As I was standing in front of the car, Bill Katz was inside the car, 
as well as Ed Roper and Harold Reed. Ackerman reached the car and tried to 
open the back door which was locked. He held the plunger in on the outside of 
the car and because of this théy were unable to open the door from the inside. 
Ackerman was bent over, and they were beating him and kicking him, and Acker- 
man was hollering, “Open the door,” as well as, ‘Help’ and ‘Please, please, 
please.” 

I then ran over to Jimmy Knight’s car in which he had the motor running 
and was starting to pull away. I caught him and hollered, ‘‘Wait for me.” He 
stopped and I got in the car and we drove away to the police station. We ran 
into the police station and said, ‘Send more police to the Jewell plant, there is a 
massacre taking place.’”’ The policeman at the desk said to me, ‘‘The police are 
there.”’? I then said, “Yes, but there are only two and they cannot handle the 
mob.”’ He then turned and said sharpty to me, ‘‘I have already called them.” 
We then ran out of the building back to the car. As we were returning to the 
plant office approximately a block or two east on Church Street I saw Mr. Van 
Geisen and Mr. Thurmond. Mr. Thurmond was unlocking the door in his car. 
We opened the door of our car and I said to Mr. Van Geisen, ‘‘Did Mr. Ackerman 
and Mr. Katz get away?” He said, ‘‘Yes, but they will be lucky if they don’t 
wind up in the river before they get back to Atlanta.’”’ At this time we drove 
back by the company office and everyone was gone. We then drove to the gas 
station, got gasoline, and then drove back to Atlanta. 

I have read the above statement and it is true to the best of my knowledge and 
belief. 

Roy E. Scuevuricn. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me on this 30th day of March 1951. 


O. Frank Wootr, 
Field Examiner, NLRB. 

Mr. Jacoss. I now offer the very important affidavit of Mr. John J. 
Sosbee, of Bank Street Place, Gainesville, Ga. Mr. Sosbee was 
temporarily employed by the company and is a brother-in-law of 
Bill Gowan, who has been identified in this hearing as the ringleader 
of the truck driver storm troopers of the company, the truck drivers 
who were used as storm troopers by the company in maintaining their 
antiunion aggression on the night of March 15. Mr. Sosbee knows 
all of the truck drivers and spent a great deal of time with them. He 
was a very reluctant witness during the NLRB hearing. 

Mr. Murpock. Is he a member of the union? 

Mr. Jacoss. He is not a member of the union. The trial examiner, 
because of Sosbee’s reluctance, found it necessary to permit cross- 
examination by all parties. In view of the fact that Mr. Sosbee 
was so reluctant a witness, the confessions which he makes in this 
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affidavit are of the utmost importance. It was Mr. Sosbee who first 
revealed the fact, later corroborated by Bagwell, that Bunyon Bag- 
well, truck-driver foreman, was the man who first said that “Anybody 
who votes for the union, Mr. Jewell will make them sorry for it.” Ih 
was also Mr. Sosbee who said that Mr. Bagwell gave Gowan specific 
permission to beat up the union men on the night of March 15. 

Senator Humpnrey. Is that attested to in this statement? 

Mr. Jacoss. Yes. This affidavit was made before John C. Carey, 
representative of the General Counsel, National Labor Relations 
Board, on April 18, 1951. This statement was made in the office of 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. Suroyer. Before he testified there? 

Mr. Jacoss. Before he testified. 

Mr. Suroyer. Does it contain material other than what he testified 

to? 
Mr. Jacoss. No. It contains material to which he also testified 
and material which is summarized in the abstract of the stenographic 
transcript which has previously been introduced as one of the union’s 
exhibits in this case? 

Mr. Murpock. Is it your implication that there is no substantial 
discrepancy between this statement and his testimony? 

Mr. Jacoss. It is my specific statement that this affidavit made on 
April 18 complies in practically every single respect with his testimony 
in the hearing under the auspices of the trial examiner of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. Murpock. Under cross-examination? 

Mr. Jacoss. Under cross-examination. 

Mr. Murpock. There would be no cross-examination in connection 
with this statement? 

Mr. Jacoss. I can say this, that an analysis of the transcript of the 
hearing will show that Mr. Sosbee developed an amnesia. He tried 
to disremember some of the things which he said im his affidavit. 
Upon being reminded that he was under cross-examination and subject 
to the penalties of perjury in a Federal hearing he then recalled his 
previous testimony and admitted that these things were true. In 
the course of his testimony he described the circumstances under 
which Mr. Bagwell advised Mr. Gowan that it was all right for Gowan 
to beat up the union men, that nothing would happen to them and 
that Mr. Gowan and the truck drivers would be protected by Mr. 
Jewell in the beating-up process. 

May I make one further statement in connection with this affidavit. 
It is stated in this affidavit and it was testified to positively and cir- 
cumstantially by Mr. Sosbee at the time of the hearing, under oath, 
that it was Mr. Jewell who the following morning after the mob 
violence occurred walked into the personnel office and there spoke 
to one of the company supervisors and truck drivers. Mr. Jewell at 
that time, the day after the violence, said that he was surprised that 
so many people voted for the union. Jess Brown, a foreman on the 
night shift, said it wasn’t the night shift that gave the vote to the 
union. Jewell then said he hadn’t lost it yet and that he would start 
a small revolution around Gainesville. 

He was quoted, according to this affidavit of Mr. Sosbee on the 
stand, and which was not ‘denied by any of the people who were 
present, except Mr. Jewell himself, he was quoting the personnel 
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director, as saying anybody who voted for the union he would have 
them weeded out. He also said, said Mr. Sosbee, Porter said he was 
going to break the union. Mr. Sosbee reports that Jess Brown, Bob 
Roper, Jim Smith, and others were there at the time, ‘that in the 
personnel office Mr. Jewell also said that anybody who stuck with 
him wouldn’t suffer for it. He further said, and this is quoting Mr. 
Jewell, “I am surprised at you boys. Whenever I start something I 
go through with it.’ He then asked Jim Smith, who was a truck 
driver participating in the mob violence and apparently one of the 
fellows who was in the Cadillac car that chased the Katz car all the 
way to Atlanta—— 

Mr. Murpock. You say apparently. 

Mr. Jacoss. Because he said to Mr. Smith, “What did you let 
them get away for?” Mr. Jewell then said, “Lay off of them for a 
while until things quiet down.”’ 

The circumstances recited in this affidavit show very clearly beyond 
a shadow of doubt, with absolute moral and legal certainty, that the 
company, inspired and encouraged and certainly ratified and con- 
doned all of the violent circumstances which occurred on a collective 
basis on the night of March 15. 

Mr. Murpock. That will be union exhibit No. 20. 

Mr. Jacoss. I will say further that the original of union exhibit 
No. 20 is in possession of Mr. Carey for the Labor Board. I have 
seen the original and I now state for the committee that that is a 
duplicate copy and an exact copy of the affidavit in the possession 
of the Labor Board. 

Senator Humpurey. The exhibit with reference to John J. Sosbee, 
known as union exhibit No. 20, will be entered into the record. 

(Document referred to was marked ‘Amalgamated Meat Cutters, 
AFL, Exhibit No. 20” and is as follows: ) 


AMALGAMATED Meat Curtrers, AFL, Exutnir No. 20 


I, John J. Sosbee, Bank St. Place, Gainesville, Ga. (telephone 594-W) do 
hereby depose and state: I worked for the J. D. Jewell Co. for about 3 weeks— 
from about a week before the Labor Board election in March 1951 until the night 
shift wes cut off about a week after the election. I was employed in the picking 
department. 

I was hired by Lewis Porter, personnel director. He sent me word by my 
brother-in-law, Bill Gowan, to come to the personnel office. He filled out an 
application blank for me, and then said, ‘‘Let’s get this straight now. Are you 
union or nonunion?” I told him that was a personal matter. He laughed and 
didn’t say anything else. I went on to work. 

I knew all the Jewell truck drivers, and Gowan, one of them, is my brother-in- 
law. 

About a day before the election, Bryan Bogwell, truck driver foreman, was 
talking to the truck drivers in their office, and I heard him say, ‘‘Anybody that 
votes for the union, Mr. Jewell will make them sorry for it.’”’ He told the truck 
drivers that if the union was voted in, they would have to log all their trips. I 
remember that about all of the truck drivers were there, as only one truck was out. 

The morning of the election, the next morning, Dustes Gowan came by my 
house, and we went to the office. Gowan asked Bogwell what would happen it 
the truck drivers started trouble, and whipped hell out of Ackerman. Bogwell 
said that nothing would happen to them, as Jewell had taken care of everything. 
Some of the truck drivers were there. I don’t remember who. 

That evening I went over to vote with the truck drivers. I didn’t vote, as I 
hadn’t worked there long enough. We hung around outside the voting place for a 
while. Bogwell came up and told us not to start any trouble there at the voting 
place, that there would be plenty of time. 
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We went over to the Cooky Jar and the truck drivers tried to start a fight with 
Ackerman, but he just laughed at them. 

Once when Harold Reed came in for coffee, one of the truck drivers pointed at 
him, and said, ‘‘There’s my meat.” 

I was supposed to work that night, and tried to get off, but Foreman Barfield 
wouldn’t let me. 

I went to the truck driver the next morning with Gowan. Smith’s hand was 
all swelled up, and Anglin told us that he was chasing Ackerman after the fight, 
and ran a Lincoln car off road to Atlanta, thinking it was the Hudson that Acker- 
man wasin. Bogwell was there and laughing about it. 

I went to the personnel office that same morning with Gowan. Mr. Jeweli 
came in and asked Jess Brown if he would have thought so many people would 
have voted union. Jess said it wasn’t the night shift. Jewell said he hadn’t lost 
yet, that he would start a small revolution around Gainesville. Lewis Porter 
said anybody that voted for the union he would have them weeded out. That in 
3 months if a union man came in to Gainesville and yelled ‘“‘Union’’, that every 
man in Gainesville would turn his back on him. He said he was going to break 
the union. There were several company men in there at the time. Jess Brown, 
Bob Roper, Bob Hamm, Jim Smith, and others were there at the time. They and 
Jewell heard Porter’s remarks. 

That same morning, I heard Bogwell call the ordinary’s office, and ask for pistol 
permits for his drivers. He told the drivers to go get their permits, and I was told 
that Bogwell signed some of the bonds. Some of the drivers started carrying 
pistols after that, Gowan for one, and Jim Smith, Taylor Bennett, and others 

I forgot to say that when I awas in the personnel office that morning, I heard 
Je well say that anybody that stuck with him wouldn’t suffer for it. He said, 

“I’m surprised at you boys. Whenever I start something, I go through with it.’ 
He then asked Jim Smith, “What did you let them get away for?” Jewell said 
“Lay off of them for a while until things quiet down.”’ 

The night oe, the night shift was laid off, Foreman Barfield told about the 
lay-off, and said, ‘‘There’s the union for you.’’ Several employees heard him say 
it in the little room by the office. 

I have read the above three -page statement, and swear that it is true to the best 
of my knowledge. 

JouHn J. SoOsERE! 


Subscribed and sworn before me this April 18, 1951, at Gainesville, Ga. 
JoHn C, Carey, Jr., NLRB. 


Mr. Jacoss. As union exhibit No. 21 I now present the affidavit of 
Mr. Harold Reed, who also recites the circumstances of violence and 
who describes the activities of company truck drivers and company 
supervisors as participating in the mob violence. ‘This being the only 
copy, | now propose it as an exhibit, with leave to withdraw it for the 
purpose of making additional copies. 

Senator Humpurey. Leave is granted, and the exhibit will be re- 
ceived as union exhibit No. 21, pertaining to Mr. Harold Reed. 

(Document referred to was marked “Amalgamated Meat Cutters, 
AFL, Exhibit No. 21” and is as follows: ) 


AMALGAMATED Meat Curtrers, AFL, Exuisitr No. 21 


STATE OF GEORGIA, 
County of Hall, ss: 

1, Harold Reed, being duly sworn depose and say: 

I live at 517 Johnson Street, Gainesville, Ga. My telephone No. 955-W 

I was employed by the J. D. Jewell for about 7 months. I was laid off on 
March 2, 1951. The union began its campaign about 6 or 7 weeks ago. IT was 
the leader of the movement to bring the union here. I was informed of the 
union movement at the Swift plant in Gainesville and obtained some union cards 
and begun to sign up the employees of the Jewell Co. I obtained cards from 
Mr. Katz, union representative. I passed the cards among the employees of the 
plant and got them signed. 

Soon after I began signing up members of the union I was told by Mr. Fuller, 
superintendent of the hatchery, that they had to cut expenses and they would 
have to lay me off. I told him that I would admit that I was the youngest man 
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at the hatchery, but I was not the youngest man at the plant. I was laid off 
about a week after this conversation. I was the only person laid off at that 
time and my job hasn’t been filled. 

Before I was laid off I was told by Lamar Reynolds, a fellow worker, that J. O. 
McLendon had been called to the office and was told that he should get rid of 
me as I was the ring leader of the union. McLendon asked Reynolds what he 
knew about me and what he thought about the union. He told him to see me 
if he wanted to know anything about me. 

During the time that I worked for the company no foreman or supervisor 
mentioned the union to me. 

During the time that the election was in progress I stayed around the Cookie 
Jar Restaurant, which is located hear the polling place. During the time the 
election was being held, I saw Mrs. Manning, a Board employee, go to a group 
of workers and asked them to leave the vicinity of the polling. I do not know 
the names of these people but I recognized them as being employees of the com- 
pany, and work as truck drivers. There had been some discussion between these 
men and the group of men that I was with, which included in addition to myself, 
Robert Ackerman, Jim Tiptman, Jewell employee, Ed Roper, shop steward at 
the Swift plant. We were about 75 feet away from the entrance to the polls. 
When Mrs. Manning requested the other group to move, they did move on and 
then she asked us to move away, which we did. 

Immediately after the polls closed, Mr. George, Board agent and the people 
who helped hold the election took the ballot box, and went to the company’s 
main office near the down town part of Gainesville. I went from the voting 
place to the office with Mr. Katz, union representative, Mr. Ackerman, union 
representative, and Ed Roper. When we arrived, the door to the office was 
locked and Ed Pierce, company salesman for J. D. Jewell Co. As we went into 
the building I noticed a group of about 15 people in a little room just off the 
entrance to the office which is up the stairs. I could not name any of these men, 
but I did recognize them as truck drivers of the company. They were wearing 
drivers’ uniforms, including the cap. At least a part of them did. These men 
were grouped together just in front of the personnel office. 

I saw Mr. J. D. Jewell leave the building just about the time the counting of 
the ballots was over. I never saw Jewell in the room where the votes were 
counted. I was standing in the door at the head of the stairs where the votes 
were being counted and saw Mr. Jewell leave. As he reached the bottom of the 
steps a group of the truck drivers were just outside of the main entrance and 
Jewell opened the door and made the statement to them, ‘“‘Boys keep your chin 
up and smile, everything is going to be alright.”’ 

This was all he said and I didn’t hear any one say anything to him. He then 
opened the door all of the way back and went on out. This was the last time 
that I saw Jewell during the evening. This was about 5 minutes before the 
people came down after the votes had been counted. 

After the votes had been counted and the papers all signed we started out 
(everybody). Ackerman told Mr. Thurmond, company attorney, that we 
didn’t want any trouble and said that he saw the crowd out there. Mr. Thur- 
mond said, “I will assure you that there won’t be any trouble tonight.”’ About 
the same time George Van Geisen punched me and said “I never did like a 
pimp.” He gave me a nasty look. 

As we started out the door three people hit me. I then made my way back 
into the building. Policeman Strickland was at the door and made no effort to 
stop the men from hitting me. The men followed me inside the door after me. 
I stepped back up the steps. I do not know if any one helped me up the step 
or not. Van Geisen and Thurmond were up the steps above me. Three men 
followed me into the building. In just an instant either Van Geisen or Thur- 
mond said that the policemen were out there to protect and go on out. I was 
hit by fists during this first time. I could recognize the men that hit me but I 
do not know their names. To the best of my recollection there was no light 
outside the building but the lights from the door was shining outside. 

After the statement was made that we had police protection, we went on out. 
The three men that had followed me into the building went out before us and as 
soon as I went through the outside door I was hit across the left eye with a black- 
jack. Ido not know by name the man that hit me but I could identify the man 
as I recognized him as a truck driver for the Jewell Co. There was about 30 
people on the outside when this occurred. In addition to Policeman Strickland, 
I saw Policeman Nix. I was being constantly attacked and I made my way to 
Mr. Katz car which was parked headed west. Mr. Katz opened the door and I 
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vot on the right side facing the street. During this time Van Geisen was about 
10 or 15 feet away and made no effort to help me get into the car or 


il no effort to 
pull the men away from me that were attacking me \ir. Katz was on the out- 
side of the car and when he got the car unlocked he helped me in the car and he 


h 


made his way around to the other side and got in under the wheel. As Katz was 
putting me into the car, McLendon, hatchery foreman, said, ‘‘Harold, we will get 
vou later.”” Tomy knowledge McLendon did not hit me, nor any other foreman, 
however, he could have as well as any others that were present. There were too 


many attacking me to identify all of them. 

During the course of the fighting, and after I got inside the car, I saw Robert 
Sealey, superintendent; J. O. McLendon, foreman; Homer Gilstrap, night fore- 
man; Cecil Jarrard, foreman; Lewis Porter, personnel officer; Bob Roper, person- 
nel clerk. The only one of these men who I did not see in the fight was Homer 
Gilstrap. I did not see Van Geisen in the fight. I did see him moving among the 
people who were fighting. He did not appear to be making any effort to stop the 
fight. The police made no effort to stop the fight. 

[ thought that Bill Barefield, foreman, was in the fighting, but I have found out 
since the fight that he was not present but his brother who looks very much like 
him was there and in the fight. Barefield’s brother does not work for J. D. 
Jewell Co. 

Ed Roper got his head into the car and Mr. Katz pulled him into the car in the 
front seat and then pushed him into the back seat. He was being beaten all of the 
time that Mr. Katz was pulling him into the car, 

The car we were in was a Hudson, four-door sedan. This car has a button lock 
on the outside and a pin on the inside. When some one is pushing the button of 
the outside, you cannot raise the pins and unlock the door on the inside. Mr. 
Ackerman had made his way to the right rear door and was pushing on the button 
attempting to get into the car and Mr. Katz and Ed Roper were trying to get the 
door open for him. All of the time Ackerman was being attacked by the crowd 
He let go of the button and the door was opened from the inside and he was able 
to get into the car. There was just the four of us in the car when we pulled off 
from the scene. As we pulled away I heard somebody on the outside of the car 
holler “‘Shoot.’’ I don’t know who said this, but somebody broke the window with 
a blackjack as we moved away. A car, in my opinion a Buick, took after us and 
followed us until the first traffic light in Atlanta, Ga. I could not get the number 
of the tag, but in my opinion it was the same car that was parked near the voting 
place during the afternoon and which Mrs. Manning, Board agent, requested to 
leave the vicinity of the polling place. This was a 1949 two-door Buick, a black 
or a very dark green. 

During the fight I was blackjacked on the left temple, a large bruise on the 
forehead and the jaw, and left shoulder. » 

I did not know what happened to Mr. Scheurich, Mr. Knight, and Mr. Bennett 
until we arrived in Atlanta. They came into Atlanta after we arrived. 

I have read the above statement and it is true to the best of my knowledge and 
belief. 

Haroup Reep. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this the 20th day of March 1951. 


FraNK Wootr., Field Examiner, NLRB. 


Mr. Jacoss. There are several additional affidavits which are not 
presently in our possession which we are about to procure, and I would 
like to ask leave at this time to introduce them. They are the affida- 
vits of individuals who are also involved as victims of the mob. violence, 
and their statements will deal with the general subject matter which 
already has been discussed in the course of this hearing, and I would 
like leave at this time to introduce those affidavits as soon as we can 
procure them within a very short period of time. 

Senator Humpurey. Permission is granted. .We will hold the 
record open for that additional information. 

Mr. Jacoss. The union is now about to close its case. 

Mr. Stroyrer. I have one question. 

Senator Humpurey. Go ahead, Mr. Shrover. 
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Mr. Suroyer. I don’t know whether it should be directed to Mr. 
Jacobs or Mr. Scheurich. While all of these charges and hearings 
were going on, has there been any collective bargaining? 

Mr. Jacoss. There has been an attempt at collective bargaining, 
and two meetings have now been held. One session was held on May 
18 and another session on July 183. We have held ourselves at the 
convenience of the company representatives. Nothing of a definitive 
nature has as vet occurred. 

Mr. SHroyer. You mean there is no agreement? 

Mr. Jacons. There is no agreement which has been reached as yet. 
It is the intent of the vice president, Mr. Scheurich, to continue his 
effort to procure a conference and a contract as a result of such con- 
ferences. 

Mr. Suroyer. Have you been denied a conference? 

Mr. Jacons. We have of course regretted the delays which have 
occurred. Another conference has now been set for August 17 in 
Gainesville, and what develops from that point on is a matter of con- 
jecture. We can hope that from this point on there may be some con- 
structive efforts to achieve agreement between the parties. 

In conclusion, in addition to the matters which we have procured 
leave to introduce, | would like to advise Senator Humphrey that 
during his absence at the end of the earlier session, on the basis of the 
discussion between Mr. Shrover and myself, I have undertaken to 
supply a memorandum on the problem of agency under section 2 (2) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. We take the position that the company re- 
sponsibility here, which was so completely flouted by the company, 
arises out of what we claim to be a planned, cold-blooded, and vicious 
attack in complete disregard and utter disregard of the moral and legal 
rights of the employees involved and affected in Gainesville. 

There must be a recognition of the fact that only through the proper 
deve lopme nt of trade-unions can we make progress toward the objec: 
tives of democracy in our society. The role of collective bargaiing 
in promoting economic stability must be recognized, and because of 
its importance, must be fostered. To the extent that employers 
_ permitted, directly or indirectly, to interfere with the processes 
of self-organization and the processes of collective bargaining, to that 
extent we are undermining the very foundation of a true democratic 
society. The principles of democracy can only be fulfilled to the 
truest extent by means of the effectuation of the principles of the 
trade-union movement, which consist of the redress of grievances, 
economic improvement of terms and conditions of employment, and 
the job security which results from these processes. 

Mr. Murpock. Do you advocate repeal of that subsection? 

Mr. Jacors. Yes; we definitely do. We say that the legitimate 
aspirations for a better life on the part of the American wor kers are 
a mandatory prerequisite for the democracy which has otherwise no 
right to claim the allegiance of American citizens. We have got to 
prevent violence which interferes with the right to self-organization 
and the right to collective bargaining. 

By imposing a rigid code of ageacy responsibility under common 
law restrictions we put a premium on ere violence, because it 
enables the employers to say, ‘So long as we can hide behind the 
cloak of contrived neutrality, so long as we can remade a clandestine 
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agreement with outside agencies to have them do our dirty work, 
then we will be able to escape responsibility and liability.’ 

Mr. Murpock. Are you in favor of return to the language of the 
Wagner Act? 

Mr. Jacons. We say there cannot be any justice in the adminis- 
tration of the labor policy of America in cases of this kind unless there 
is a restoration of the language of the Wagner Act, administered in 
accordance with the true intent, such as was discussed by the United 
States Supreme Court, by Justice Douglas, in the Serrick case when 
he pointed out with true understanding that what is being undermined 
under the labor law of America is not private rights and private 
wrongs and not private prosecution of criminal laws, but we are 
administering public responsibilities and we are preventing public 
wrongs. If violence has been committed, by whoever it has been 
committed, in the interest of an employer, the purpose of which is to 
destroy collective bargaining and interfere with the self-organizatior 
of employe es Ina given community, then certainly the public interest 
re quire s that that be stopped, and if it is in the interest of an employer 
and the employer stands by silently reaping the benefit of this nefarious 
conduct, secure in his own mind that so long as he does not condone 
it or ratify it or authorize it, he is going to escape scott-free, so long 

that kind of situation prevails, we are going to put a premium on 
violence in labor disputes, 

We say that antiunion violence must continue to be on the rise as 
employers are led to believe that they can have an immunity by a 
contrived neutrality or a clandestine sponsorship or a strreptitious 
encouragement or with secret deals. Those are all parts of the aspects 
of the labor-management relations picture which must be outlawed if 
we are to tr ily effectunte the basic policy o. the Wagner Act and of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, under which it is said that the future of democ- 
racy rests on the sound development of a trade-union program in 
America under which the promise of American life can be effectively 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Jacobs, vou have made statements here tat 
certain persons in the employ of the Jewell Co. and certain supervisory 
personnel of that company have committed what I take it are crimes 
under the laws of Georgia. Did you make any effort to imstitute 
criminal proceedings? 

Mr. Jacons. We made no effort to institute criminal proceedings 
because of our sure knowledge that such criminal proceedings would 
be utterly useless and abortive. When a captain of the police depart- 
ment and a policeman stand in the middle of a1 aging 1 4 mm which 
blackjacks and rubber hoses are being used and people are being 
un nercifully beaten, and an appeal to them goes unheeded and the 
policemen stand by doing nothing, when the vice president of this 
int ‘rnational, union goes to the police department and ms the ser 
gent in charge for aid and he is given a fast brush off the mo 
e fective kind, and when in conrection with that, too, we ‘find rom 
tic city authorities we are ceorived of holding any meetings of any 
kind whatsoever, we know that there cannot be any hope of any kind 
Whatsoever im attempting any local criminal prosecution. 

We did, howev - Mr Mu dock, vO LO the RBI, because we cor- 
tended that there was a violation of the Civil Rights Act We con- 
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tended that employees were being interfered with in connection with 
the enjoyment of rights guaranteed under a Federal law, that law 
being the right to participate without interference in a Labor Board 
election. The fact that the violence took place and occurred after 
the election made no difference because the purpose of this violence 
was to drive the union out of Gainsville, to prevent the people from 
having the benefits of what they thought they voted into existence, 
namely, « Labor Board certification. We were advised unofficially 
by the Department of Justice that because of certain technicalities in 
the operation of the civil-rights law, the benefits of the civil-rights 
statute did not extend to this kind of situation. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Murdock, the wrong people got beaten up. Instead of union repre- 
sentatives and union agents, if the mob had wreaked its vengeance 
upon employees, then the Department of Justice felt it could have 
stepped in. 

Senator Humpurey. When you said unfortunately the wrong people 
got beaten up 

Mr. Jacons. LI say that sardonically, Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. I want to get the record clear. Are you saying 
that according to the technicalities of the law, the beating had to be 
administered to employees of the company, is that correct? 

Mr. Jacoss. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. Employees involved in the election? 

Mr. Jacosps. Yes, Senator. If employees involved in the election 
had been beaten up, then I am advised that the Department of Justice 
would feel that the -y would have a right to institute prosecution, but 
because no physical injury was inflicted on employees of the company, 
the Department of Justice felt that the law was not sufficiently broad 
in its scope for them to imstitute Federal prosecution. But we did 
exhaust every prospectively effective means available to us to secure 
remedial redress, and of course you will note, Mr. Murdock, that the 
day cunt ing this mob violence we did file our charge with the Labor 
Board in Atlanta. By the way, our demand for an investigation by 
the F BI was made the very same night to the representatives of the 
FBI in Atlanta. 

Mr. Murpvock. [I assume that if these events occurred as you 
have described them, under the laws of Georgia there would be some 
civil liability on the perpetrators. Did you make any effort to imsti- 

tute civil proceedings for damages or anything of that sort? 

Mr. Jacons. We have not as yet done that. 

Mr. Murpock. Do you still have that in contemplation? 

Mr. Jacons. We still have that in conte mplation., 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Jacobs, how do the wages in the Jewell estab- 
lishment compare with the wages in similar establishments in the area? 

Mr. Jacons. I thmk that question we had better leave to Mr. 
Scheurich, who is in charge of the direct contract negotiations and 
who is in charge of the policy department of the international union 
insofar as the negotiation of the contract. 


Mr. Scheurticu. Practically all the employees are on 75 cents an 
hour. 

Mr. Murpock. You mean in the Jewell Co.? 

Mr. Scueuricu. In the Jewell Co. 

Mr. Murpock. With the exception of whom? 
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Mr. Scuevuricnu. Of four in the byproducts plant and several in the 
truck drivers. 

Mr. Murpock. Do you have documentary proof in support of that, 
Mr. Scheurich? Would you like to offer that as an exhibit? 

Mr. Jacoss. Here is a letter from Wheeler, Robinson & Thurmond, 
attorneys for the company in Gainesville, addressed to Mr. Scheurich, 
in which they say all of the byproducts employees are paid 75 cents 
per hour exce pt four of the older employees who are paid 80 cents an 
hour, signed by Charles J. Thurmond. Since that is our only copy 
we would like leave to withdraw it for the purpose of making a steno- 
graphic COpy. 

Mr. Murpock. That will be union exhibit 22. 

Senator Humpurey. That will be entered into the record as union 
exhibit No. 22 and leave is granted. 

(The document referred to was marked ‘‘Amalgamated Me 
Cutters, AFL, Exhibit No. 22” and is as follows: 


AMALGAMATED Meat Currers, AFL, Exuipir No. 22 


WHEELER, ROBINSON & THURMOND, 
Gainesville, Ga., July 28, 1951, 
Mr. Roy ScHEURICH, 
Vice President, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America, Louisville, Ky. 


Dear Mr. Scueuricnu: In accordance with our conference of July 13, I submit 
herewith seniority list of J. D. Jewell employees, as furnished me this morning. 

Also enclosed is a list of the feed and hatchery department employees, togther 
with their rates of pay. 

All of the byproducts employees are paid at the rate of 75 cents per hour except 
four of the older employees, who are paid 80 cents per hour. They are Roy D. 
Grindle, Jeffie Jones, Frank Satterfield, and Julius Cee Smith. 

Trusting that this is the information you desire, I am 

Yours truly, 
Cas. J. THURMOND 

Mr. Soroyer. You referred to byproducts. Do I understand that 
to mean all employees or just one section of the plant? 

Mr. Jacons. What would the answer on that be, Roy? I would 
suggest, since the company representatives are here, that you pro- 
pound your inquiry to them. If they don’t have the available data, 
[ am sure they will be glad to supply the committee with the wages of 
the employees, all of those who may be affected within the bargaining 
unit. 

Mr. Murpvock. These employees are covered by the minimum wage 
law, are they not? 

Mr. Jacors. Yes. 

Mr. Mvurpock. They are in interstate commerce? Is there any 
question on that point? 

Mr. Scurevricu. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. The products of the company are sold in 
interstate commerce. 

Mr. Scoeuricnu. The at is right. 

Senator Humpurey. Any other questions? Mr. Jacobs, what do 
you suggest that this committee should do in this instance? We 
have heard a good deal of testimony from you and Mr. Scheurich. 
What is your suggestion? 

Mr. Jacons. No. 1, we proposed and urge the committee to sub- 
pena the public officials, including the commissioners and the mayor 
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and the city manager of Gainesville to testify before this committee 
to explain, if they can, how they can justify the infamous discrimina- 
tion which they are practicing against the union in Gainesville in deny- 
ing us the use of facilities which are afforded to every other single 
group in Gainesville. We believe that to be a violation of civil rights, 

deprivation of constitutional guaranties. In the event that this 
committee in the course of its deliberation ascertains that this depri- 
vation of civil rights is not covered by existing Federal laws, we sug- 
gest that it would be within the province of this committee to make 
appropriate suggestions to Congress for future legislation in which 
situations like this may be rectified in the future. 

Mr. Murpocx. Is it your position, Mr. Jacobs, that under existing 
law the withholding of public buildings constitutes a deprivation of 
your civil rights? 

Mr. Jacons. At least we say that from the moral point of view we 
assert we are absolutely correct in making that statement. The legal 
matter is something else again. We have not had any opinion on 
that subject from the Attorney General. We have not yet had an 
opportunity to approach the Attorney General on that subject. With 
respect to the mob violence itself 

Mr. Murpocx. Before you leave that point, would it be possible 
that you may have a cause of action by way of an affirmative injunc- 
tion if it be a deprivation of your civil rights? 

Mr. Jacons. It may very well be. 

Mr. Murpock. Have you considered that possible remedy? 

Mr. Jacons. We have considered it, but we haven’t yet had an 
opportunity to investigate further into the effectiveness of such a line 
of action. However, that in view of the previous determination of 
the Department of Justice insofar as the application of the civil rights 
law is concerned, we suspect that the determination may be similar to 
that which it was up to now, that the interpretation has been of a 
fairly narrow scope, which would not afford us adequate relief in this 
all-important situation. 

We also remind the committee that it is our understanding that this 
kind of situation has been called to the committee’s attention in other 
cases in the South, where unions have been deprived of union meetings 
because employers and employer interests are well aware of the fact 
that one of the very effective ways of destroying trade unionism is to 
deprive the unions of an opportunity to have meetings where the 
employees can exchange thoughts and can receive information concern- 
ing the progress of union activities. We believe that this would be a 
fruitful line of inquiry for this subcommittee of the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee. It is one of the important loopholes which has yet to be 
plugged up in an effective administration of an adequate labor-rela- 
tions policy in America. 

Senator Humpurey. These issues cone erning groups or assoc iations 
having use of public facilities are common issues In Many municipali- 
ties. It has been brought up many times that political groups have 
sought the use of public facilities. I can recall that in my own home 
town. I can recall before I was a public official I once said at a hear- 
ing, because I was definitely opposed to the nature of the particular 
group, that I opposed their use of a hall. I regretted that statement, 
1 am frank to say. The same group appeared in the city which I 
was mayor of the community and even though I disagreed with every 
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word that they said and every principle for which they stood, I felt 
like Voltaire in his statement, which [I can only paraphrase, that 
“even though I disagree with every word you say, I shall die for your 
right to say it.” As mayor of the city I appeared before the city 
council and asked them to give this group the opportunity to use the 
public auditorium. I only offer this just as a general principle. I 
surely don’t know what all the circumstances were in this particular 
community. 

As I said, having had some acquaintanceship with the operation of 
public facilities, it may have been that the schedule was filled and that 
it was impossible for them to make these facilities available. I do 
not know. I would have to see the books of the auditorium manager 
to be able to ascertain that. But I think it is a sound general principle 
that public buildings are what they say. They are public buildings. 
If an organization seeks a meeting hall, regardless of what the purpose 
may be, whether it be to denounce the local citizenry or praise the 
local citizenry, whether it be to up the union or down it or up the 
company or down it, whatever may be the purpose, the right of free 
speech also presumes the right to have a chance to say it. It isn’t a 
right that is held only in theory. It is a right only if it can be 
practiced. 

I am not so sure just what our jurisdiction is in this area, but I think 
it is a point that it would be well to look into. T hesitate to extend the 
Kederal level down into things that are essentially local or the Federal 
powers into things that are essentially local, and the management of 
enterprises and facilities on a municipal basis is essentially what we 
call a State police e power. The use of the State police powers should 
be jealously guarded insofar as the Federal system is concerned. | 
only offer that just as a view here. I say that I realize that this 
affects a Federal statute and one of the problems the committee has 
faced repeated] is the abrogation of a Federal statute by State or 
local action. There is a conflict of interest in much of this legislation. 

I was interested in the case that preceded yours, the Reed & Prince 
case that we had before this committee, where I believe it was Mr 
Reed who testified that he believed that everything ought to be 
Federal, even though nothing was done, and there was no bargaining. 
This was a case in Massachusetts, so may I point out these cases are 
not necessarily assigned to a particular region or area of the country. 
We had only about 10 days ago here a case that was about as open and 
clear-cut a case of no collective bargaining as this Member of the 
Senate ever heard of, and one Member who is much more experienced 
pointed out in unmistakable terms, that were clearly understandable to 
wicked and innocent alike, that this was the most flagrant case of 
lack of collective bargaining but with some adherence to procedures. 

The question comes up consistently in these matters of labor law, 
where the Congress has acted in labor law, How far does the power of 
the Federal Government go and what rights do the localities or the 
States reserve or what rights are reserved to them. If State in- 
junctions for example can do away with the effectiveness of Federal 
law, then for all practical purposes the Congress of the United States 
has no power. It has the power constitutionally. The court has 
upheld that. But if a local district judge can set aside a Federal law 
and thereby absolutely stop the whole procedure of the law and its 
application, then the law is a mockery. I don’t think this has been 
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clarified yet. The subcommittee has made an extensive investigation 
last year and is continuing that investigation into the effect of court 
injunctions in the matter of the labor law. We are not as yet prepared 
to make any conclusions. Didn’t we assign that project to some 
universities, Mr. Murdock? We have two or three universities— 

Mr. Murpock. Four. 

Senator Humpurey. We have four university law schools, graduate 
areas of the law schools, going into this problem of State and district 
court injunctions as it affects the Federal Labor-Management Re- 
lations Act of 1947 or any other Federal law. That is really in a sense 
what you are bringing up here. ‘This is an injunction, but the process 
of unionization does require meetings, and if the facility of the meeting 
has been denied, as I gather from w hat you are saying without drawing 
any conclusions, I think your question is this: Is this an interference 
with the effectuation or the carrying out of the requirements of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947? Is that correct? 

Mr. Jacoxns. Precisely. I might say this in response to the ques- 
tion you raise. If there is a conflict between local State police power 
and Federal power, I say that the conflict should be resolved in favor 
of a better America. 

Senator Humpurey. That is a speech for a Senator to make, and 
you are a lawyer. What you really mean—let me be the lawyer for 
a minute—is that if there is a conflict between State, local, and Fed- 
eral law, and the constitutionality of the Federal law has been up- 
held, there ceases to be a conflict in terms of the law. 

Mr. Jacoss. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. The Federal law is supreme. 

Mr. Jacozs. It has®been so held in many States. In connection 
with the injunction process there have been many cases, Senator, 
where the courts of last resort in different States have refused to per- 
mit the local State court to issue an injunction on a subject matter 
which is already dealt with in the Federal law, regardless of the ex- 
tent to which the Federal law may have exercised its jurisdiction. 
Very recently in certain injunction cases we have been successful in 
strike situations where an employer has sought to obtain an injunc- 
tion and set up in his application for an injunction a violation of the 
National Labor Relations Act as a basis for his claim for an injunc- 
tion against picketing. In such a case the court has said if the basis 
for the injunction against picketing is a violation of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, then this court does not have jurisdiction, even though simulta- 
neously you may have violated State law. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. I am only posing the problem. I 
think it would be premature for any member of the committee or its 
staff to arrive at any judgment. We surely do know that this is a 
problem, particularly as it affects court orders. 

Mr. Jacoss. We think this is good grist for your mill. 

Senator Humpurey. We have plenty of grist in the mill. May I 
say the trouble is, J am afraid the grindings that are coming out are 
only trickling. The production is a little slow. 

Mr. Jacoss. Maybe the wind of public opinion can be fanned in 
order to make that windmill go around faster. 

Senator Humpurey. There is no shortage of either wind or wind- 
mills in this area of which you are now speaking. 
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Mr. Murpock. Mr. Jacobs, I hope this question will surprise vou. 
During the course of the hearings to which the chairman has referred, 
the attorney for the union proposed that the Taft-Harley Act be so 
amended as to provide penal sanctions for habitual violence. What 
would be your thinking on that? He even went so far as to concede 
that if penal sanctions were to be applied to employers, they ought 
also to be applied to unions and employees. Would you consur in 
that view? 

Mr. Jacons. No. 

Mr. Murpock. Would you reject it in toto or reject in part? 

Mr. Jacoss. I would reject it in toto. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, what you are saving is that 
if there were repeated violations, where the whole process of the law 
is being literally stymied because of a host of different factors, such 
things as administrative technicalities, thereby not being able to get 
a decision, and even if you got a decision, if you got a cease-and- 
desist order, a court order, and they still violate, then what do you 
do, go around and have a little meditation session with them? 

Mr. Jacoss. No. I say we should render more effective the 
injunction provisions of the act. Injunctions by means of which such 
violations can be prevented. In enforcing vou still get your criminal 
law aspect in a sense in the contempt enforcement of injunction 
writs, because where you have a Federal court injunction and the 
emplover refuses to comply with that, then you have a very summary 
remedy under the ancient common-law writ of contempt, which is as 
old as Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence and has always proved to be 
effective, in order to effectuate the writ of the court. 

Senator Humpnrey. You fine members of the legal profession just 
tell a layman what is the difference between a cease-and-desist order 
and an injunction insofar as the criminal penalties are concerned. 

Mr. Jacoss. A cease-and-desist order is not self-executing, Senator. 
It is merely a pronunciamento. It is a statement by an administra- 
tive agency that “thou shalt not,” but it is not self-executing. 

Senator Humpurey. If it is a court cease-and-desist 

Mr. Jacoss. If it is a court cease-and-desist order it is an 
injunction. 

Senator Humpnurey. It is the same as an injunction. 

Mr. Jacoss. It is the same thing. 

\ir. Murpock. You favor more extensive use of the injunction In 
labor disputes? 

Mr. Jacons. I do. We made an application for the use of an 
injunction in this case, but unfortunately the attitude of the Labor 
Board was that they would wait and see whether there was a rebirth 
of violence, on the theorv that the injunction writ should be used as 
remedial rather than punitive 

I think in the case of repeated violators the issuance of an injunctive 
writ, with its enforcement provisions under the writ of contempt, 
would be very effective. 

Senator Humpnrey. It appears to the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that what vou really have to get is a kind of mature under- 
standing of what is going on in the world. I reeall in my own city 
some years ago we had violence on the streets. We had everything 
anvbody could think of that was terrible. It was the most unbeliev- 
able and incredible labor-management unrest that any community 
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could experience. This was in the thirties, 1934, '35, ’36, and °37. 
Without any reference to the present case, because we don’t have all 
the information, that situation was rectified not by law but by people 
looking at the calendar. One day somebody woke up and said, hey, 
it is 19 and something, not 1800 or 1700. They got away from some 
by-gone practices. I had the privilege of serving in a rather hectic 
period of economic life in my community and 1 can honestly say 
we didn’t have one whit of violence, and we had many labor disputes. 
The word was made quite clear that violence would not be condoned 
on either part. T always worked under the assumption it takes two 
to make a fight and there is always room in jail for two people. All 
jails ought to be built big enough for two at least. A police officer has 
to enforce the law with fairness and with equal firmness on partici- 
pating parties. Any man who ever has been the mayor of a city, anv 
man who ever has been a councilman, knows that two officers can’t 
enforce the law on the mob. They are in the way and mess up the 
works. You have to have sufficient police power to be able to properly 
police an area. It is even an insult to the police to have only two 
there, because they themselves might become the victims of some 
physical action. 

Mr. Jacosps. When you say “maturity,” Senator, you hit one of the 
most important single meek in the entire vocabulary of the future 
of American labor-management relations. Maturity which spells an 
understanding on the part of the employer interests of the role of 
labor in a democracy, and I might add 

Senator Humpuarey. And the union, too. 

Mr. Jacons. And I will concede freely a consciousness by labor 
of its responsibility, but labor can only exercise its responsibility in a 
climate in which its contribution is appreciated, recognized, and is 
honored. When the conflict is thrown into the face of labor by a 
failure to recognize the role of labor, then the ensuing battle is ex- 
tremely unfortunate. 

Senator Humpnurey. It is my feeling that those who are the strong 
proponents of the Taft-Hartley Act on the one hand and yet the ad- 
vocates of opposition to unionization are doing an act of disservice. 
While I have strong feelings about certain provisions in the Taft- 
Hartley Act, I think it is fair to say that the purpose of the act is to 
promote collective bargaining and is to promote the free practice and 
procedure of collective bargaining. It always has been somewhat 
incongruous to me to find instances where those who are the strongest 
advocates—and I am speaking of the lay public, and not the field of 
political aspects—that those who are the strongest advocates of the 
Taft-Hartley law frequently are those who will violate it and violate 
its own provisions or by their own actions will bring wrath upon the 
law because of a particular action that takes place in a particular 
dispute. Tfound that out here. I think it is my job to be reasonably 
objective. Itry tobe. I think all of us have our prejudices. I know 
it is mv task to be fair. 

I have witnessed case after case here before this committee this vear 
and last year where if the act itself had been carried out, there wouldn’t 
have been the problem that was brought before the committee. This 
isn’t to say that those who are even its strong proponents in the Con- 
gress do not realize there are limitations. For example, today the 
senior Senator from Ohio and myself joined together on an amendment 
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to remove the provisions from the Taft-Hartley Act that affect the 
closed shop The other dav we jomed on an amendment to logalize 
certain elections that have been declared illegal and to remove those 
prov iSlONS that require elections for union shop 


Mr. Surover. I suggest to the Senator there is a strong possil lity 
that the Taft-Hartley Act will become known as the Taft-Humphr 


Act. 

Senator Humpurey. No, but if you make it the Humphrey-Taft 
Act it might help a little. 

Nir. JAcoRS. Listening’ to these last statement in the fast few 
moments | am beginning to become optimistic that we can restore 
America back to the people. [will agree with vou as to the reciprocits 
of communal—I don’t say Communist, but communal—responsibili- 
ties. Certainly it is a two-way proposition, We in the labor move- 
ment must accept our share of the responsibilities. There is no 
question about that. I think it is a short-sighted labor leader who 
won't accept his share of the responsibilitv. But I think that there 
is no serious student of the history of labor in America who won't 
agree that the original breakdown stems out of the lack of acceptance 
or ignorance on the part of emplover interests who refuse to recognize 
the proper role that labor must play in an expanding economy under 
the democratic sign. It has to start from there, and then from there, 
if labor refuses to take up the cue, then labor will have only itself to 
blame. 

Senator Humpurey. Any other questions? Mr. Jacobs and Mr 
Scheurich, we appreciate vour testimony before the committee. As I 
said, the record will be he ld open and if you have any further material 
that you want to submit you may send it to either the chairman or 
the committee counsel, 

Mr. Jacons. We will do that, and before we leave we will withdraw 
those docusnents and get typewritten copies which we will send in to 
the committee. Thank you very much for your patience and for your 
indulgence. 

Senator Humpurey. We have Mr. George Van Giesen and Mi 
Charles J. Thurmond. I don’t know in what order you would like to 
appear. It is at vour convenience. 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Chairman, before these witnesses present their 
testimony, for the sake of the record I would like to state that Mr 
J 1) Jewell. of the J I) Jowell Co ot Gainesy ille. Cin . Was subpenad 
to appear at this hearing. The subpena was served and proper return 
was made by the deputy United States marshal of the northern district 
of Georgia. Under date of July 31, 1951, he r ceived a telegram from 
Mr. Charles J. Thurmond in behalf of Mr. Jewell indicating that he 
Was in process of going to Paris to attend the World Poultry Congress, 
and requested that he not be required to appear at this hearing. In 
response thereto the chairman of the full committee advised Mr. Jewell 
that he would not be pricy a to appear a t this time, and im a subse- 
quent letter indicated to him that he would be required to appear at 
the convenience of the calseaaeition © upon his return to this country. 
L ask that the subpena, the return, and the potranendene. to which 


I hay 
No. 1 


e just referred be received in evidence as subcommittee exhibit 
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Senator Humpnrey. It shall be entered into the record as identified, 
subcommittee exhibit No. 1 

(Documents referred to were marked “Subcommittee Exhibit No. 
1” and filed with the committee.) 

Senator Humpurey. May I say to the gentlemen before us, Mr. 
Van Giesen and Mr. Thurmond, that Congressman Wood, of Georgia, 
called my office. I was out at the time. My secretary received the 
message. He wanted just to indicate his personal interest in the J. 
D. Jewell Co. in Georgia and he feels, as my secretary has it here, 
that they have done a great deal for the advancement of that locale. 
He is a personal friend of Mr. Jewell. I merely wanted you to know 
that he had expressed his interest, and I convey his greetings and 
message to vou and I trust that you will to Mr. Jewell. 

How would you like to proceed? 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE VAN GIESEN, VICE PRESIDENT, J. D. 
JEWELL CO.; AND CHARLES J. THURMOND, VICE PRESIDENT 
AND COUNSEL, J. D. JEWELL CO., GAINESVILLE, GA. 


Mr. Tuurmonp. I would like first, if I may, to make a statement 
and then have Mr. Van Giesen proceed with his part of the testimony. 

I am the attorney in Gainesville, practicing, with the Wheeler, 
Robinson & Thurmond firm there, engaged in the general practice of 
law. Iam also vice president and general counsel of J. D. Jewell. 

Senator Humpurey. Your full name is Charles J. Thurmond? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. Yes, sir. Mr. Van Giesen is vice president of J. 
LD. Jewell, Inc 

Frankly, this is a little new to us. o didn’t know what to expect 
when we came up here, but from Mr. Jacobs’ statement this morning 
it seems to be covering a good portion ‘of what transpired in the labor 
board hearing in Gainesville, which took from May 25 to dune 1. I 
assume, although I haven’t seen the statement there or transcript, 
the summary of the evidence, that he is presenting his view of the 
testimony. I don’t think the committee would intelligently decide 
anything in this unless it considered the entire record of the Labor 
Board, because there are any number of inaccuracies in Mr. Jacobs’ 
statement—— 

Mr. Murpock. You don’t mean the whole 1,600 pages, do you, 
Mr. Thurmond? 

Mr. Tourmonp. That is the only way, unless it were summarized. 

Senator Humpurey. I want you to know, Mr. Thurmond, that we 
did not accept the exhibit as part of the record. We aceepted it as a 
matter of reference and file. We would do the same thing with 
anything that vou submitted, and also this committee would have for 
its use the record of the National Labor Relations Board before the 
examiner in this ease before any judgment were made as to the 
conclusions on the part of this committee for any legislative purpose. 
By the way, we are not a court and we can’t settle anything. We 
are interested primarily as it affects the legislation. Before we made 
any conclusion that way, we wee feel it incumbent upon us to 
examine the full record. You, by the way, Mr. Thurmond, will be 
given permission to examine the brief or any record or testimony that 
has been presented. This committee works on the basis of trying to 
keep open house. You are going to get a fair opportunity to examine 
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all materials and present your argument as you wish to present it, with 
out any interference on the part of any person. 

Mr. THurmonp. Thank you, sir. 

Frankly, we cannot see that auything that has happened down in 
this particular instance would be of any help to the committee im 
determining whether the act should be amended in any way. In 
February a conference was requested with Mr. Jewell at which time 
I was requested to attend. On March 9 Mr. Ackerman and Mr. 
Katz came to the Jewell office, at which time we sat down and agreed 
to a consent election. That election was held on March 15, at which 
the union won. Unfortunately there was a little row that night, of 
which we contend the company had no knowledge or advance notice o1 
anything else. It did not coudone it or agree to it or sanction it or 
anything else. It was against the policy of the Jewell Co. and e very 
official and representative connected with it. That is our position. 

The relations between the officials of the Jewell Co. and the union 
representatives have been most cordial and friendly and cooperative 
all the way through, and the record before the Labor Board will bear 
that statement out, from Mr. Katz, from Mr. Ackerman, from Mr 
Scheurich. After the election the complaint was filed on March 16. 
Subsequently thereto, as already has been poimted out, a complaint 
was issued. Shortly thereafter another charge was filed, after which 
an investigation was made by the Labor Board, and upon their recom- 
mendation it was withdrawn by the union. That was when the 
second shift at the Jewell plant was discontinued. When the officials 
of the company decided to discontinue the second shift. Mr. Katz w: as 
im my office and I told him it was going to happen, and if he had 
any de ‘sire we would be glad lo go over the entire employee records 
with him and lay off the youngest employees first, the ones with the 
least seniority. Since that time we have had two conferences ne gotiat 
ing the contract. 

Mr. Murpock. Do I understand correctly, Mr. Thurmond, that 
vou agreed at that time to go over the list with the union representa- 
tives? 

Mr. THurMonND. I did, sir. 

Mr. Murpock. And vou were to determine those with the lowes 
seniority and let those be dismissed first? 

Mr. THurMonp. I did, sin 

Mr. Murpock. What was his response? 

Mr. THurmonp. Mr. Katz told me he couldn't do anything until 
they were certified. That was on Tuesday following the election on 
Thursday. 1 believe the record shows that the union was certified 
as the bargaining representative on the 23d of March. 

Senator Humpurey. Had Mr. Katz returned from his excursion to 
Atlanta by that time? 

Mr. THURMOND. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. He came back to Gainesville? 

Mr. THurmonp. The election took place on Thursday. This 
occurrence occurred on Thursday night. On the following Tuesday 
Mr. Katz was back in mv oflice, at which time I advised him that the 
company had decided to cut off the second shift, and at which time hi 
picked up a file that had been left over at the plant and he had asked 
me to hold it for him. We had a chat in my office on that date. 
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Mr. Murpock. Did you ever renew that offer to let them go accord- 
ing to their seniority? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. He said he couldn't do it, so we went ahead and 
the second shift was cut off, I believe it was on the 22d or 23d of 
March. 

Mr. Murpock. In this letting off did you pay any attention to 
seniority? 

Mr. THurMonp. Yes, sir; that is the way it was handled all the 
way through. 

Mr. Murpock. In accordance with your previous offer to Mr. Katz? 

Mr. THurRMoND. That is correct. 

Mr. Suroyer. The lay-off was strictly in accordance with seniority? 

Mr. THurmMonp. When the second shift was put on there were 
probably maybe a hundred that came on at the same time. Where 
they had the same seniority, then it was based on ability. When the 
field examiner and the attorney, John Carey, from the Labor Board 
came up, we gave them all of our records. They went through them. 
We showed them exactly how it was handled, and they advised us that 
they were recommending that the charge be withdrawn, which it was. 

Mr. Murpock. It never has been refiled? 

Mr. THurmonpb. Another charge has been filed, 1 believe in July, 
in Which 12 emplovees are claimed to have been discriminated against. 
Nine of those twelve were listed in the original complaint of more than 
200 employees. That is the process of being investigated now by the 
Labor Board, but they have not contacted us, except that they were 
voing to investigate it. We wrote them and told them we would be 
glad to go into every one of them with them when they came around. 

Mir. Suroyver. As I understand the case, that lay-off according to 
strict seniority meant the lay-off of union people on an average of 
about 10 to 1, the one being nonunion. Therefore if Mr. Katz agreed 
with vou, he would have been agreeing to the lay-off of almost all the 
union menibers. 

Mr. THurmonp. I don’t know who were union members and who 
were not 

Mr. Murpock. Did the second charge, the charge filed in July, in- 
vo've the same lay-off, this cessation of the night shift? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. Yes, sir; the same employees, nine of the same 
employees that had been previously listed in the charge. 

Mr. Murpock. What did they charge, discriminatory lay-off, firing, 
or what? 

Mr. THurmonp. That is correct. 

Mr. Murvock. Because of union activity? 

Mr. THurmMonp. That is right, violation of 8 (a) (1). 

Mr. SHroyer. We have thrown so many brickbats at the Labor 
Boird for delaying cases, | think we should give them a bouquet on 
thi:. 

Senator Humpurey. I am glad of that 

Mr. Suroyer. This petition was filed February 21 and they con- 
ducted the election by March 15, 3 weeks later. The charge was 
filed on March 16, and they went into the hearing on May 9. That is 
really fast action. 

Senator Humrurey. 1 would say that this sudden outburst of 
en-rgy and administrative effectiveness ought to be noted in the 
rec rd. 
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Mr. Murpock. It is only fair to point out that they were given the 
same sort of bouquet in the Reed & Prince case in which they acted 
with unusual celerity at least in issuing the complaint and hearing. 

Senator Humpurey. [| want you to know, Mr. Thurmond, that the 
Board is receiving its first compliments for quite a period of time in 
this particular type of administrative procedure. We are making no 
comments about the Board. 

Mr. THuRMOND. As l’say, the Jewell Co. has attempted to cooperate 
in every respect with all of the union representatives all the way 
through, and there has been only one outbreak of any trouble at all, 
which occurred the night after the election; and we say the company 
was not in any wavy involved in that at all. Before or since there has 
been nothing to indicate any ill feeling or anything else between the 
company and the union. Mr. Jewell did state in the hearing before 
the Labor Board, when questioned as to whether he wanted the union 
in there or not, he said he was getting along all right and he didn’t 
see any use for it - he thought he could get along without it. That 
was the extent of j 

We think that the whole cause of that ruckus down there that night 
was the type of man that the union sent down to organize the em- 
ployees at the Jewell plant. 1 would like to quote a part, if I may, of 
the statements that were made by Mr. Carey, representing the general 
counsel at the hearing. He said: 


I am prepared to coneede that there was considerable tension between the 
union and nonunion adherent There might verv well have been a fight over 
the union I don’t know whether there was or not, and I don’t think it is relevant 
here 


Then the statement of Nr Jacobs, representing the union: 


I would like to sa this That we are willing to concede for the unio that an 
cident took place at the Cookie Jar beeause tl inion Was present Union 
mcers na nave by ( { i d hn ( Ina } ty th LISCUSSIO n 
which some peop nav have taker exception to the presence of unlon officials 
there We will not coneede necessarily there was any justifiable tension or any 
istifiable accusations against anv union officials. We are prepared’ to econeed 
hat it is quite possible that some people may have heard some rumors about 
inion participation in the fight that took place at the Cookie Jar. When I say 


fight, | mean a fight between two girls. 


May | preface that with the fact that there was a fight over at the 
Cookie Jar, adjoiminge the Jewell processing plant, and the record ] 
full of evidence that the tension was high and the feeling was high 
between union adherents and nonunion adherents. 

Mr. THurmonp. That happened possibly 2 or 3 weeks before the 
election. I believe it was between 2 and 3 weeks. There was a lot 
of feeling there. Also, Mr. Ackerman had various and = sundry 
arguments with various emplovees, nonunion employees of the com- 
pany. He made threats to one of them. He told her that he would 
have her fired as soon as the union went in, that he would slap her 
down, and such as that. When such things as that happened, that is 
what brought on the tension. We say that that is the reason for the 
fight which the company bad nothing whatever to do with. 

We do not condone anything. We do not approve of such tacties 
as that. I believe the record will show that we have cooperated in 
every way all the way through on this thing. 
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We have had two conferences with Mr. Scheurich on the contract, 
and we have made progress on it. We have agreed to quite a few of 
the sections on it, although it isn’t final, and I would like to say this: 
Mr. Jacobs says he is trying to get conferences. As a matter of fact, 
he made the first suggestion that we pegotiate on the contract, which 
was nearly 2 months after the election. I wrote Mr. Scheurich and 
told him that we would be glad to begin negotiations at any time 
convenient with him. We had not had a request at all from him until 
then. We granted it and sat down and agreed there on the times 
whenever it was convenient for both of us. 

Senator Humpurey. Let me get this straight. Am I to under- 
stand by your testimony that following the election, which was on 
March 15, I believe, for ‘approximately 2 months after that time you 
had no request from the union for a conference on the subject of a 
contract? 

Mr. THurmMonpb. We had the first conference approximately 2 
months after the election. It was in-between there, shortly before we 
held the first conference. 

Senator HumpHrey. What I want to find out is, Did the union 
make request of the company for conferences, or did you initiate the 
request? 

Mr. Tourmonp. Mr. Scheurich had written for certain information 
pertaining to the rates and wages of the employees. I sent that to 
him; and in my letter, in my reply, then I told him that I would be 
glad to begin negotiations at his convenience. 

Senator Humpnrey. But up until that time there had been no 
formal request in written communication or orally? 

Mr. Taurmonp. No, sir. The first letter was Mr. Scheurich 
requesting information concerning wages. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you mind if we go back for a while to the 
matter of the request of the union organizing committee for its meet- 
ings prior to the election? As you heard me say before, I am not sure 
that this is a subject within our jurisdiction, but it is something for 
us to look into. How do you view this situation where the union says 
it found closed doors every time it wanted a place to meet, or if they 
did find a meeting hall for one meeting it couldn’t obtain the facilities 
for a second meeting? What is your version of this? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. We didn’t know anything about that, Senator. 
They first started organizing the Swift Co. Then they started on the 
Jewell organization. The Jewell Co. has no connection with the city 
whatsoever, other than being a lessee of certain buildings at the air- 
port. It had nothing to do whatever with an y action that the city 
or county officials had taken at all, or anybody else. In fact the 
information that he gave here today was new to me about where they 
had tried to get locations and so forth. As a matter of fact the city of 
Gainesville hasn’t been too good to us. We have leased four or five 
buildings at the airport and spent a lot of money over there on them. 
Gainesville is not only a poultry center but they have three large 
cotton mills there which employ possibly five or six thousand pe ople. 
In addition they have two large hosiery mills. So the poultry indus- 
try, while it is a big part of the life there in that community, it is not 
the only one. Actually most of the employees that work there, or a 
good many of them, come in from the country and do not live right 
inside the community. 
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Senator Humpnrey. You mean many of the employees in your 
plant come in from the country? 

Mr. THuRMOND. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Just as a point of information, you said there 
were some hosiery mills. 

Mr. THurmonp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Are they unionized? 

Mr. THurmonp. No, sir, there are no unions in Gainesville. 1] 
didn’t know about the carpenters’ union until Mr. Jacobs mentioned 
it. There has been a small fertilizer plant that was unionized there 
about the same time that the election was held in Gainesville for the 
Jewell Co. It is a national fertilizer concern that employs only 
about 15 men, but it has been unionized. 

Senator Humpurey. The Swift plant has recently been unionized, 
is that correct? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. Does the union have a contract with the 
Swift Co? 

Mr. THurmonp. I understand they do have. I do not represent 
them. 

Senator Humrurey. I thought you might know. They are a 
competitive plant. 

Mr. THurmonp. I understand that they have. 

| would like for Mr. Van Giesen to give his version of what he did, 
what he knew about the fight at that time. I would like to point 
out that Mr. Jacobs has criticized the company officials for not doing 
anything about trving to stop that ruckus out there, and me in 
particular, also that Mr. Carey, representing the board, in his brief 
admitted that Mr. Van Giesen was the only one of the officials who 
tried to stop it. Mr. Jacobs says that he didn’t do that. I would 
like for him, if he may at this time, give you his version of that. 

Mr. Murpock. Before Mr. Van Giesen proceeds, you were present 
at that fight, weren’t you? 

Mr. THurMOND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpock. Did you observe the beating of Mr. Scheurich? 

Mr. THurmonp. I couldn’t see in the dark. I stood up at the 
front of the building. The reason | didn’t go up there was because 
I think they would hop on me saving the same thing about me that 
they are saying about Mr. Van Giesen. I stood in front of the door 
and yelled many times for them to break it up and leave those fellows 
alone and not to cause any trouble there. That was the extent of 
what I did right there. I didn’t get out in the street. 

Mr. Murpock. But it is your testimony that in that limited way 
you did attempt to stop the disturbance? 

Mr. TuHurmonp. | did. 

Mr. Murpock. Did you make any investigation subsequently of 
the disturbance? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. I did, sir. 

Mr. Murpock. Did you ascertain who had been involved in it? 

Mr. THurmonp. I talked with Mr. Van Giesen. I talked with the 
other emplovees there—right after that we received this notice of the 
charge being filed—and asked them. Some of them talked very freely 
about it. Some of them wouldn’t tell me anything, that is, the ones 
who were named in the charge. We received copies of the charges 
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the following Saturday after the election on Thursday. I believe it 
was. I talked with them. Some of them talked freely, and some 
of them didn’t. 

Mr. Murpock. When you say they talked freely, do you mean 
by that that some of them admitted their involvement in this dis- 
turbance? 

Mr. TrRurMoND. No. They told what happened and what they 
did. 

Mr. Murpock. Did they tell who had been involved in it? 

Mr. THuRMOND. No, sir; no more than what the record shows in 
the Labor Board hearing. 

Mr. Murpock. Did you as a result of vour investigation come to 
know some of the persons who had been involved in this trail? 

Mir. THurmonp. | did not until the complaint was filed. 

Mr. Murpock. After the filing of the complaint, did you take 
any steps to verify whether or not these people had participated? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. [ then called up everybody who was named in 
that complaint, the Jewell Co. and 20 respondents. I called them 
into my office, and I told them that a complaint had been issued by 
the Labor Board and that there would be a hearing on May 25. 
May I preface that first, though. Right after the fight when Mr. 
Wolf, the field examiner, and Mr. Carey, the attorney for the Board, 
came up investigating it, | told these responde nts that an investigation 
was being made and I wanted them to tell what they knew about it. 
They had a right to tell there; or, if they wanted to wait until they 
got in court, they could do it. Some of them talked to Mr. Carey 
and Mr. Wolf and gave them statements. Others refused to talk 
to them and refused to talk to me. They wouldn't tell me anything 
about it. Then, after the complaint was issued, I did get them in 
my office again and e cilaine <d to them, “If vou expect me to ‘represent 
you, I have to know what happened down there, and I want you to 
to tell me exactly whether vou participated in it or whether yeu 
didn’t.”’ 

Some of them admitted, some truck drivers admitted participating 
in it, and others didn’t. That was the first that I actually knew who 
actually participated and were involved in that. 

Mr. Murpock. As I understand it, vou do not condone this vio- 
lence. 

\ir. THurMoND. No, sit 

Mr. Murpock. IT take it you condemn it. 

Mir. Tuurmonp. Yes, sir. 

Mir. Murpock. | assume it is a fair statement that violence of this 
kind reacts unfavorably against the company and at least in this 
ease got it involved in litigation. 

Mr. THurMoNpb. It certainly has reacted. 

Mr. Murpock. Did you take any disciplinary action against these 
people, or did you recommend any disciplinary action against these 
people who were involved? 

Mr. Taurmonp. I got that information as their attorney for those 
bovs, and I didn’t feel that I had a right to divulge that to Mr. Jewell, 
and I have never yet discussed that with him or told him who it was, 
because they wouldn’t tell me right after this fight occurred and they 
wouldn't tell me until the complaint had been issued. I told them 
if they expected me to represent them they would have to tell me 
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what it was and, if they got on the stand at the Board hearing to tell 
the Board exactly what it was, what they did and who participated 
in it and everything else. 

Those 14 truck drivers who were named, most of them, sat during 
the trial of the case before the Labor Board. We put up only one of 
them. They were available there if the Board or the union wanted 
to put them up, but they didn’t see fit to do it. 

Mr. Murpock. So your reason for not taking over or recommend- 
ing disciplinary action was that you were in the relationship of 
attorney and client to them. 

Mr. THurMoNb. That is correct. 

Mr. Murpock. Did you see Mr. Jewell on that evening? 

Mr. THurmMonp. On that evening? 

Mr. Murpock. Yes; the evening of the violence. 

Mr. Tuourmonp. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Murpocx. Are you familiar with the statement which has 
been introduced in evidence, union exhibit No. 19, which is an affidavit 
of Mr. Roy Scheurich? 

Mr. THurMonpb. No, sir; | have never seen that statement. 

Mr. Murpock. Wére you present at these meetings between Mr. 
Jewell and some of those alleged to have participated in the violence 
followine those incidents? 

Mir. THourmMonp. No, sir. 

Mr. Murpock. You were not present? 

Mir. THurMoND. No, sir 

Senator Humpnrey. All right. Do vou want Mr. Van Giesen to 
proceed? 

Mir. Tuourmonp. | would, and then | have some other things | 
would like to come back Lo 


Mr. Van Gresen. | don’t know whether you want me to rehash 


most of Mr. Scheurich’s testimony What | have to Sav is more or 
less in rebuttal to some of the things he said. lt could go ahead and 
tell exactly what | did during that particular day, but there are a few 


things in his testimony just in my defense and in defense of the com- 
pany that I would like to deny and bring out if | possibly can 

Senator Humpurey. You are at liberty to proceed as vou wish 

Mr. Van Giesen. I will start then that night. After I saw Mr 
Thurmond late in the afternoon and he asked me would | come over 
to the Cookie Jar and meet him over there between 8 and 8:30 in 
order to observe the counting of the votes, I told him I would. | 
had better go back for a few minutes on this testimony if vou will 
allow me because there are some things concerning Mr. Ackerman | 
would like to bring out. 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Van Giesen, | wonder if you would also by 
way of identification and introduction describe your duties with the 
company. 

Mr. Van Girsen. Yes. My duties with the company are in the 
nature of procurement. | am also in charge of the field men and 
field work, and I am in charge of all the feeds and feeding programs. 
A lot of my work compels me to be out in the field with the broiler 
raisers. Some of my time is spent in the office, but generally my 
time is spent outside with the field men in the work with the broiler 
raisers. 
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The afternoon of the election- 

Mr. Murpockx. Do you have any supervisory connection with the 
truck drivers? 

Mr. Van Giesen. No, sir. 

Mr. Murpocx. You have no authority over them? 

Mr. Van Giesen. None at all; no, sir. 

The afternoon of ie election, after Mr. Thurmond asked me to 
come over the Cookie Jar, | went over to the Cookie Jar immediately 
after seeing him, and I walked inside with a boy by the name of 
Hoyt Dunnegan, who is the manager of the feed warehouse. When 
we got inside we went over and bought a Coca-Cola. We saw Mr. 
Ed Pearce, who is also connected with the company in the capacity 
of flock breederman. In other words, he works with all the breeder 
flocks, the hens, the laying hens. He was on the other side of the 
room at a window overlooking the airfield. We went over and stood 
by him drinking his coca-cola. While we were there we noticed 
Mr. Scheurich and Mr. Katz sitting in a lounge chair in the same 
room where Mr. Katz was sitting at a table, with about 12 or 13 boys 
I had never laid eves on Mr. Scheurich or Mr. Katz or Mr. Ackerman 
until that particular night. I never had seen them. I never had 
been in negotiation with them whatsoever on the contract or on any 
labor relations whatsoever. 

Mr. Murpocx. You weren’t a member of the bargaining com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Van Girsen. No, sir; I was not. I wasn’t around at all. I 
asked Ed Pearce, ‘‘Who is the gentleman at the table over there?’ 
He said, ‘He is one of the union officials,’ but he didn’t know his 
name. It turned out to be Mr. Ackerman. He was sitting down 
talking to several boys. I heard Mr. Ackerman state—what called 
my attention to Mr. Ackerman was this: One of the boys over there 
by the name of Bob Hamm, who works in the freezer room, hollered 
across the room and said, ‘‘Mr. Van Giesen, is this boy going te get a 
raise if he joins the union?” 

He pointed to some lad I had never seen before in my life and | 
wouldn’t know him again if I did see him. I didn’t open my mouth. 
I didn’t say a word to him in response to what he asked. 

Then I heard Mr. Ackerman say, ‘Who in the hell is Mr. Van Gie- 
sen?” This boy said, “He is one of the officials of the company.”’ He 
said, “‘I am damned glad to know there are other officials in the com- 
pany besides Jesse Jewell. He is the only one we have been able to 
see and he won’t allow us to see anybody other than Jesse Jewell.”’ 

[ heard him say also, “Listen, fellows, you can take it from me. 
Whether this is the State of Georgia or not, vou can rest assured it is 
going to be a God-damned fair election today.’’ He also said, ‘“Re- 
ligion doesn’t enter into this at all.”’ Evidently they were questioning 
his religion. I stayed around there for 15 or 20 minutes more and | 
left and went on home and had dinner. 

l came back over that night 

Mr. Murpock. Did you take exception to that statement? 

Mr. Van Girsen. No, sir. It was none of my affair. I was just 
like a spectator. I was just listening. That is all I was doing. 

I came home and had dinner and I came back over to the appointed 
spot as suggested by \Ir. Thurmond between 8 and 8:30. As I walked 
in to the Cookie Jar I saw a lady who I learned later to be Mrs. Man- 
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ang. With Mrs. Manning was Mr. George. Mr. George was the 
gentleman in charge of the election for the National Labor Relations 
Board. Charlie came up to me and he said, ‘‘We are going to go on 
back over to the main office because it is too cold over here.”’” When 
I say Charlie, I mean Mr. Thurmond. If I refer to him as Charlie, 
vou excuse me. 

Mr. Murpock. That is all right. 

Mr. Van Gresen. We went back over to the main office and we went 
upstairs. We went to go into the main office and Charlie was coming 
back out I think with Mr. Scheurich and perhaps Mr. Ackerman. | 
said, ‘Where are you going, Charlie?” He said, ‘Jesse is writing a 
speech in here which he is going to make tomorrow over at East Point, 
Ga., and we had better go up to the anteroom on the outside and count 
these votes.”” I said, ‘All right.”’ So we went on inside the room and 
we were counting the votes. After we counted the votes—— 

Mr. Mvurpocx. What was your interest in counting the votes? 
Had you been designated? 

Mr. Van Girsen. I had no interest at all other than that Mr. 
Thurmond asked me to go along as an observer. Mr. Scheurich 
testified in his testimony before the trial examiner in Gainesville that 
[ left the room. Mr. Ed Roper, a committeeman for the union, 
testified that I did not leave the room. 1 definitely did leave the 
room. I didn’t see any harm in not leaving the room. I went to the 
men’s rest room. As I went into the rest room 1 noticed that Jesse 
was not in his office. As I came back out I passed by a boy by the 
name of Crum, who is the manager of our byproducts plant, and a 
boy by the name of Richard Harris, who is his assistant and Charlie 
Hearn, who is superimtendent of the processing plant. I asked them 
where was Jesse. They said he was back in Mr. Brown's office 
writing a speech. He was back there recording it. I want on back 
to the office where Jesse was sitting, and he called me and said, ‘‘Come 
on in, I want vou to listen to this speech.” 1 said all right. He 
plaved the record off for me. I was in there about 5 or 10 minutes, 
mavbe a little bit less than that. 

[ came back out and when I got back to where they were counting 
the ballots Mr. Ackerman walked up and said “TI don’t think I have 
ever met this gentleman.” 

Charlie introduced me to him and also introduced me to Mr. 
Scheurich. Mr. Scheurich testified that somebody came up to me 
and tapped me on my shoulder. At the time that he testified to that 
I didn’t remember whether anybody did come up and touch me on my 
shoulder. I asked Robert Roper, did anvbody come up and tap me 
on my shoulder and make a remark to me? And he said ves. I said, 
“Who was it?” He said, “It was Bob Hamm.” 

I still didn’t recollect it. I asked Bob Hamm did he come up and 
touch me on my shoulder and he said ves. I said, ‘What did you 
ask?’ He said “T asked vou how was the voting coming.” and I said 
that we wouldn’t tell as of vet. 

In a few minutes the voting was over and Mr. Thurmond was con- 
eratulated by Mr. Ackerman for being a good lawver. He said, 
“Charlie, ] want to shake your hand, vou are a dammed good lawyer.” 
He said, ““Coming from me or coming from us, that means a hell of a 
lot 
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With that he turned around and shook hands with Mr. Scheurich 
and the meeting was over. 

In the meantime I stood at the head of the steps with Ed Pearce 
who is the flock supervisor and a guy by the name of Peck, Clvde Peck. 
Clyde was one of the observers. They went on downstairs. The 
first two to come out and go down the stairs were Ed Roper and a 
bov by the name of Reed. I was still standing at the top of the steps 
along there with everybody else who was up there. I don’t know how 
all was up there, but there were some left up there. The first thing 
vou know we heard a commotion downstairs, and Charlie Thurmond 
was the first torun down. When he ran down the doors were partially 
open, and he stuck his head out the door and said “Let’s don’t have 
any of that down here now. Let’s break it up and go on home and 
leave these fellows alone.” 

Mr. Murpocx. Where was Mr. Thurmond when he said that? 

Mr. Van Giesen. He was downstairs. 

Mr. Murpock. In front of the building? 

Mr. Van Gtesen. Right in the door. 

Mr. Murpock. In the door. 

Mr. Van GieseEn. Yes, sir; in the doorway. 

Mr. Murpock. Where was the ruckus? 

Mr. Van Girsen. There was a boy by the name of “Red” who was 
trying to fight his way back in the door. Somebody from the outside 
was trying to strike him. I grabbed “Red” by his body and pulled 
him inside the door. 

Mr. Murpock. Was this “Red” a truck driver? 

Mr. Van Gresen. No. He was a committeeman for the union. 
I pulled him back inside the door. These doors are full-length doors. 
I stood him up against the side of the wall. If you will let me demon- 
strate | will show you exactly the position I was in. He was right 
here and I had him up against the wall like that and I couldn’t look 
back over because people were on this side over here. I was trying to 
ward off the blows with my arms. He was struck in the face while I 
was holding him. Somebody hit him in the face. I took and moved 
him, pushed up two or three steps up, which is approximately 14 feet 
from the main door and staved right there with him. 

In the meantime the police came up. There was quite a crowd in 
the building. 

Mr. SHroyer. Do you know who called the police? 

Mr. Van Gresen. No; I have no idea. 

Senator Humpurey. Didn’t I understand somebody to sav there 
was 2 cruising car? Isn’t it possible that the police were cruising in 
the area? 

Mr. Van Gresen. There is a possibility; ves. But I don’t know 
whether they were just cruising or somebody called them. 

Senator Humpurey. I thought I heard either Mr. Scheurich or 
Mr. Jacobs say that it was a cruising car. Frequently police officers 
cruise, they have routes thev take. 

Mr. Van Girsen. It could have been, Senator. I just don’t know. 

About that time the police came up and something was said about 
“vou have protection. Now go on out.”” Mr. Ackerman in his state- 
ment said that I pushed him out of the door. I firmly deny that for 
the simple reason that I was up on the landing, which is 14 feet from 
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where the door is, and I would have had to shove him 14 feet down 
there. 

The first two people to vo out the door were Red and Roper. 

Mr. Murpock. Were Red and Roper committeemen? 

Mr. Van Gresen. Both of them were committeemen, ves, sir. I 
never did see Mr. Ackerman go out the door and I ean’t swear | 
saw Mr. Katz go out the door. But Mr. Scheurich and myself went 
out the door at the same time, and he had hold of my left arm. We 
walked up to the end of the building. The building is about 40 feet 
from the entrance to the end of the building. From there he ran. 
In his testimony vou will see that he ran. There is one thing I want 
to bring in here that he said. He was asked what did Mr. Van Giesen 
sav when he walked up the walk with him. He said that Mr. Van 
Giesen stated that the union was going to ruin Gainesville, Ga. 
Here is exactly what he said right here. This is taken from the file, 
what was said in the court: 

The witness continuing: At which time he said ‘‘This is going to be the ruination 
of Gainesville.’’ 

I meant by that that I was distressed to death that they were 
having a fight. ‘Therefore | was sorry as I could be about the disturb- 
ance that occurred. 

Mr. Suroyer. What page is that? 

Mr. Van Girsen. That is on page 52. He said that twice. Here 
is another place where he said it, on page 82: 


The only thing he said to me, “this is going to be the ruination of Gaines vill 


Mr. Murpock. The inference | draw from your quotation and 
your testimony is that vou did not mean to imply that the union 
would be the ruination. 

Mr. Van Gresen. No, sir; I certainly did not. 

Mr. Murpock. What is vour feeling about the desirability of having 
a union in that plant? 

Mr. Van Grrsen. If the people who work for J. D. Jewell wanted a 
union, it was their prerogative to have it and I would work with them 
100 percent. 

Mr. Murpock. You personally then have no objection to a union? 

Mr. Van Giesen. I have no objection whatsoever to the union. | 
worked for a company 15 vears that was organized. 

Mr. Murpock. Were the relations between the union and the 
emplover satisfactory? 

Mr. Van Giesen. As far as I know, thev were. I never was in on 
any of the deals. 

Mr. Suroyer. Right at the moment that vou made that statement 
to Mr. Scheurich, the fight was going on, was it not? 

Mr. VAN Gresen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Am I] to understand that the protent of vour 
statement or the meaning of your statement was as follows, that the 
fight that was going on, this sort of disturbance, would be the ruina- 
tion of Gainesville? 

Mr. Van Giessen. That is correct, sir. I] meant it was the worst 
thing that could happen for the reputation of Gainesville and J. D. 
Jewell, Inc. That is exactly what I meant and that is what I said. 

When we left we went down to the end of of the corner and I looked 
over the right-hand side and I saw Harold Reed or somebody being 
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struck. I didn’t know who it was at the time. I ran over there and 
worked my way in the crowd and he was up against the corner of the 
building. Iran up and put my hands up in front of him and said he 
has had enough, leave him alone. Somebody hollered, “turn him 
loose, Mr. Van Giesen. Turn him loose.”’ I said, “No, he has had 
enough, let him alone,”’ or words to that effect. 

The car was parked right at that place at the end of the building, 
and I thought it was a policeman’s car. I had never been in the front 
of the automobile where I could see it was a Hudson. I thought it 
was a policeman’s car. It was a black automobile and I knew they 
had a black Chevrolet. 

Mr. Katz testified in his testimony beiore the trial examiner that 
he let Mr. Reed in the back of the car. Mr. Jacobs in his brief said 
I was mistaken, that I had the two men mixed up, that it was Mr. 
Roper. Maybe I did, but I was under the impression it was Mr. 
Reed that I was protecting. Mr. Katz testified that he opened the 
back door and let him in. I don’t know. I know the door opened 
up and he did get in the back door. In the meantime I went around 
to the back of the car and Mr. Ackerman was back there 

Mr. Murpock. With respect to that incident, is it your testimony 
that you were protecting him while he was getting in the car? 

Mr. Van Grusen. Yes, sir; I certainly was protecting him. If the 
boy were to tell you the truth and he was here, he would tell you the 
same thing. I protected him on the inside of the building and outside 
the building. 

As I left to go around the car, Mr. Ackerman was in a group of men 
and | grabbed him by the arm and said, “(Come go with me.” Mr. 
Scheurich said I threw him into the crowd. That is not true. He 
knows I didn’t throw him into the crowd. I begged him to come and 
go with me. He broke away from me and said, “Hell, no; I don’t 
want to go with you.”’ He went around to the side of the car and 
erabbed hold of the handle. I learned later that Mr. Katz was in 
the car and I also learned that Mr. Roper was in the car and I knew 
Reed was in the car because I saw him get in. They locked the doors 
and wouldn’t let him in the car. Mr. Katz said the lock on his door, 
there was something wrong with it and he couldn’t open it up and 
therefore the fellow was staying on the outside. He went around to 
the side and he was really taking a beating. JI admit hewas. He had 
his hand up on the doorknob trying to get in. I grabbed | him by the 
left elbow and said “Come go with me, I will protect you.” He said, 
“No, let me in, let me in.” That is the only thing I could get out of 
him. I saw I couldn’t do any good. I went on down to where the 
police car was and I got away from him. That is everything I know 
about the deal. 

Senator Humpurey. in other words, it is your testimony that your 
entire effort was one of protection? 

Mr. Van Giesen. One hundred percent. 

Senator Humpurey. Rather than one of inciting or in any way 
participating to increase the vehemence? 

Mr. Van Gresen. One hundred percent; ves, sir. 

Mr. Murpocx. Mr. Van Giesen, you did have occasion to observe 
who was involved in the fight; did you not? 

Mr. Van Gipsen. Reed was against the building up there. I said 
in my testimony I recognized two men, and the way I recognized 
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them was that after he got in the car, ] turned around and went back 
and turned and saw two boys there, one by the name of Jim Smith. 
The way | happened to know his name was Jim Smith was because 
Charlie Thurmond had him doing some grading on his farm and I had 
a lot that 1 was building a house on and he came up and did some 
grading on my lot. That is how I h: — to know the boy there. 
The other boy’ Ss name was Gazaw ay. He is a long, tall boy, and 
the reason why I happened to know him, 1 le be ce his name in court. 
I learned his name before the trial examiner. 

Senator, there is one thing I would like to bring out that I didn’t 
mention at the trial before the trial examiner, and I didn’t mention 
it because Charlie Thurmond asked me not to. He said if I did 
mention it would only cause embarrassment to Mr. Carey, who was 
one of the attorneys for the Labor Relations Board. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Carey is out of the Atlanta office; is he not? 

Mr. Van Giesen. Yes, sir. After Mr. Carey took my statement in 
Mr. Thurmond’s office he said “Mr. Van Giesen, this is off the record.” 
I said, “Yes, sir.” He said, ‘‘What is your version of this thine?” 
I said, ‘It is off the record?” He said “Correct.”’ 

I said ‘“‘ Well, my version of it is this, that Mr. Ackerman was the 
cause of the whole thing, that it was a personal grievance that these 
boys had against Mr. Ackerman. He made these assertions, and so 
forth and so on, and they took it out on him in a personal manner.”’ 

He said, ‘‘He is not the type fellow to send down South, is he?” 

I said, “He certainly isn’t.” 

He said, “TI know all about him.” 

He said, “I know his reputation.” 

Those are the words he said and I will swear to that. 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Van Giesen, you say you recognized Jim 
Smith and what was the name of the other boy? 

Mr. Van Gipsen. Gazaway. 

Mr. Murpock. Were they employees of the Jewell Co.? 

Mr. VAN Giesen. Yes, sir, they were employees. 

Mr. Murpock. Were they truck drivers? 

Mr. Van Girsen. Yes, sir; they were truck drivers. 

Mr. Murvock. In view of the fact that you so strongly condemn 
this violence, in view of the further fact that you have no objection 
whatsoever to the union, did you ever take or recommend any dis- 
ciplinary action against them? 

Mr. Van Grnsen. No, sir; that was being handled by Mr. Thur- 
mond. It was not my duty do do so. 

Mr. Murpock. You heard Mr. Thurmond testify that he occupied 
the position of attorney to these men and therefore couldn’t recom- 
mend disciplinary action? 

Mr. Van Giesen. Let me back up. Didn’t you ask me if they 
participated in this thing, these two fellows? 

Mr. Murpock. Yes. 

Mr. VAN Gigsen. I didn’t see them participate. 

Mr. Murpock. What were they doimmg when you say them? 

Mr. Van Giesexn. When I saw them I just walked by them when 
they were standing in the group. 

Mr. Murpock. Is it then your testimony that you did not recognize 
any of the people participating in the violence? 
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Mr. Van Gresen. Right. My back was turned when I was trying 

protect them absolutely. 

Mr. Murpock. Did you opserve that they were dressed in uniforms 
commonly worn by Jewell truck drivers? 

Mr. Van Gresen. I didn’t know any of the truck drivers except 
the two I mentioned. 

Mr. Murpock. Did you recognize the uniform? 

Mr. Van Gresen. No, I didn’t. In all that excitement I couldn't 
recognize a thing. 

Mr. Murpock. Did you ever make any effort to discover who had 
participated in the violence? 

Mr. Van Gresen. In my department I did; yes, sir. I asked 
Hoyt Dunnegan. About a week before the counting of the ballots 
or the election, rather, I went over to the feed warehouse and I told 
Hoyt that I would like to call a meeting of all the employees in the 
warehouse over there. He called them. I told them that it was their 
prerogative to vote either for the union or against the union, that it 
made no difference whatsoever to the company, that it would not 
jeopardize them whether they voted for the union or against it. 
After this thing was over, week after it was over, I asked Hoyt, 
‘Were any of our men or any of the boys in the department in that 
brawl over there?” and he said nobody he knew of was in it at all. 

Mr. Murpocx. How would he know? Was he in it? 

Mr. Van Girsen. I guess he knew by questioning the individuals. 

Mr. Murvocx. Did you see him there that night? 

Mr. Van Giesen. No, sir. 

Mr. Murpock. This speech you made to the employees in your 
department was made in your own volition, was it? 

Mr. Van Giesren. No, sir. I was told by Mr. Thurmond. He 
told all the department heads to do that. 

Mr. Murpock. To the best of vour knowledge all of the depart- 
ment heads made the same kind of speech? 

Mr. Van Gresen. I would presume so. I know I did. I don’t 
know whether the rest of them did or not. 

Mr. Murpock. Aside from your one conversation with this super- 
visory employee did you take any other steps to discover who was 
involved? 

Mr. Van Gripsen. No, sit 

Mr. Murpock. re t you feel it was your duty? 

Mr. Van Gresen. I didn’t feel it was my duty; no, sir. 

Mr. Murpock. Was Mr. Jewell present during the violence? 

Mr. Van Gresen. No, sir. He left about half an hour before it 
started. 

Mr. Mvurpockx. You were, weren’t you, the only operating vice 
president present at the time? 

Mr. Van Gresen. Mr. Thurmond was there. 

Mr. Murpock. Is he involved in the operations? 

Mr. Van Gresen. Just from an advisory standpoint, from the legal 
end of the operation. 

Mr. Murpock. Did you ever discuss with Mr. Thurmond the 
advisability of ascertaining who was involved in and who was it 
that started the violence? 

Mr. Van Giessen. Mr. Thurmond asked for my direct testimony 
and I gave it to him exactly as I have given it right here. 
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Mr. Murpock. Let me ask a hypothetical question, Mr. Van 
Giesen. Suppose at the same time of day and at the same place you 
had observed employees of the company engaged in a drunken cat, 
wouldn’t you have felt it incumbent upon you to investigate it, to 
find out who was involved in it, and to make such recommendations 
for discipline? 

Mr. Van Gresen. If they were in my department; yes. The whole 
thing is departmentalized. If it had been in my department I would; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpock. How, could you tell it was in your department if 
you didn’t investigate it? 

Mr. Van Giesen. I did. I told you | investigated it through Mr. 
Dunnegan. 

Mr. Murpock. You thought that vour responsibility as vice 
president was only to see that your own men were not involved? 

Mr. Van Giesen. That is correct. 1 really didn’t think I had the 
right to do that because Mr. Thurmond was doing the investigating. 

Mr. Murpock. So if you had emerged from that door and observed 
truck drivers of the Jewell Co. engaged in a drunken brawl you would 
have felt no responsibility whatever, is that right? 

Mr. Van Giesen. I wouldn't have known if they were Jewell 
truck drivers or not, to tell you the truth. 

Mr. Murpock. You wouldn’t bave felt it vour responsibility to 
find out? 

Mr. Van Giesen. I don’t think I would have gone up and tried 
to get into it; no, sir. 

Mr. Murpockx. Would you have felt it incumbent upon you to call 
the police? 

Mr. Van Giesen. If I had thought someone was going to be hurt 
I think L would have; ves. 

Mr. Murpock. This kind of brawl is not common at the Jewell 
Co., is it? 

Mr. Van Gresen. That is the first I have ever heard of anything 
like that. 

Mr. Murpock. Wasn’t it so unusual that vou regarded it as a very 
serious breach of discipline? 

Mir. Van Giesen. There were two policemen there at the time. 

Mr. Murpock. Did it strike you that two policemen were adequate 
for the mob? 

Mr. Van Giesen. They certainly were not adequate. 

Mr. Murpock. Did you make any effort to get additional police- 
men? 

Mr. Van Giesen. No, sir; | was too busy protecting Mr. Acker- 
man and Mr. Reed. I think Mr. Scheurich tried to get hold of some 
more policemen. 

Mr. Murvock. If you had seen a drunken brawl or mob action 
of this type in your department would you have felt it incumbent 
upon you to take some disciplinary action? 

Mr. Van Giesen. I believe I would have; ves, sir. 

Mr. Murvocx. But you felt no such responsibility? You were 
under the impression it didn’t involve men in your department? 

Mr. Van Giesen. I didn’t say that; no, sir. What [ said was that 
the fight was going on and there was no way in the world that I could 
have called the police. There was no way in the world I could have 
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reprimanded anybody during that particular time. It was just im- 
possible. I was too busy trying to protect Mr, Ackerman and trying 
to protect Mr. Reed. 

Mr. Murpocx. You could have investigated the next day or on 
subsequent days. 

Mr. Van Gigsen. I could have but it was Mr. Thurmond’s pre- 
rogative to do that. 

Mr. Murpock. Doesn’t it seem to vou, Mr. Van Giesen, to rather 
stultify the high officials of the Jewell Co., that vou felt that it was 
Mr. Thurmond’s obligation to investigate and Mr. Thurmond couldn’t 
make any recommendation because he represented them as an 
attorney? 

Mr. Van Gresen. I don’t know the legal side of this thing; don’t 
get me wrong. 

Mr. Murvock. Isn’t the effect of that that the entire management 
is demobilized and unable to investigate? 

Mr. Van Gigsen. You will have to state that again. You have 
asked me three questions in succession and I didn’t catch them all 
at one time. 

Mr. Mvurpock. You didn’t investigate because Mr. Thurmond 
was investigating? 

Mr. Van Gresen. That is correct. 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Thurmond has testified that he didn’t investi- 
gate or he didn’t make any recommendation for discipline because 
he represented the culprits or the alleged culprits as their attorney? 

Mr. Van Gresen. That is right. 

Mr. Murpock. So the result is that here is a serious disturbance 
of the peace, here is a brawl which vou regarded as the ruination of 
Gainesville, Ga. 

Mr. Van Giesen. Right. 

Mr. Murpock. And there are present at that ruinous mob scene 
two high officials of the company. Yet because of the positions they 
occupy and chose to occupy, neither one of them was capable of 
recommending disciplinary action? 

Mr. Van Griesen. There was no discussion that was held as to 
who did this and that. We never went into personelities. Did 
Jim Smith do so-and-so, did Bill Brown do that. We didn’t discuss 
that at all. We discussed the seriousness of the situation, what it 
could mean to this company and what it has done to the company, 
the publicity we have had, and so forth. 

Mr. Murpock. But it never occurred to you to take disciplinary 
action against the people involved? 

Mr. Van Gresen. It never did; no, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. I have heard the term “mob” used repeatedly 
in this testimony today. I recognize that you didn’t make any head 
count and that there was a lot of flurry and trouble at the scene. 
How many people would you say were present actually engaged? 
I am not trying to pin it down, but in broad numbers. 

Mr. Van Gresen. You mean outside on the street? 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. Van Giesen. I would say at least 35 or 40, Senator Humphrey. 

Senator Humpnrey. Did that expand as the fight went down the 
street? 
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Mr. Van Giesen. I couldn't answer that intelligently. I just 
don’t know. I know this, that I have on occasion « Ree football, 
| have had Oc’ asion to play college football, and | have had occasion 
to be in fights among players on different teams and what not. I 
know when it is all over you couldn’ t it l who did this gid who did 
that. It was the same thing out there. Everybody was among 
them, 


Mir. Murpock. Who is the personnel director? 

Mr. Van Giessen. Louis Porter. 

Mr. Murpock. Did you see Mr. Porter there that night? 

Mr. VAN Gresen. Yes, sit 

Mr. Murpock. Did you see him participate in any violence? 

Mr. Van Girsen. No, sir. When Ackerman was up against the 
side of the car I turned and he was right on my right-hand side as 
| went back. Isaw I couldn’t do anything with Ackerman and I went 
back down in front of the police car. 

Mr. Murvock. Is that you only recollection of seeing him? 

Mr. Van Girsen. That is the only time I saw him; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpock. Who is the day superintendent? 

Mr. Van Giesen. Charlie Hearn. 

Mr. Murpock. Did you see him there? 

Mr. VAN Gtesen. | saw him upstairs in the main office. 

Mr. Murpock. You didn’t see him down in the ruckus? 

Mr. Van Gresen. I don’t think I did. 

Mr. Murpock. Who is Robert Sealey? 

Mr. Van Giesen. Robert Sealey is now salesman for the company 
At that time he was night superintendent of the dressing plant. | 
saw him in the hallway. 

Mr. Murpock. You aoe t see him out in the violence? 

Mr. Van Gtesen. No, si 

Mr. Murpock. You are ene sure Mr. Jewell wasn’t there? 

Mir. Van Giesen. I know he wasn’t. Definitely he wasn’t there. 

Senator Humpurey. Possibly I should direct this question to Mr. 
Thurmond, Mr. Van Giesen. You are testifving together here. 
During the period of the organizing, prior to the consent election, 
how had your relationships been between the company and the union 
officials? 


Mr. THurmMoND. Very good, sir. We had no dissension or trouble 
at all. They had come up; pea Vv = ul called from Atlanta for a meet- 
ing. Mr. Jewell talked with them and asked me to be there at the 


time at the meeting. We had one meeting and agreed to a consent 
election at that one meeting. That is the only meeting we had. 
That was on the 9th of March and the election was en the 15th. 
We sat there and in less than the hour agreed, and of course subject 
to the Labor Board’s approval, on the time, the place, the hours, 
and the departments and all to be included in it 

Senator Humpurey. Was the election held on company property? 

Mr. VAN Gresen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Did the company cooperate in making the 
election go off smoothly? 

Mr. Van Gresen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Was there any trouble during the time of the 
election? 
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Mr. Van Gtesen. There was some evidence at the hearing of the 


Labor Board that some employees were standing too close to the polls. 


There was some evidence that some union employees were too close 
to the polls. Mr. George, the field examiner, sent Mrs. Manning, his 
assistant, out and requested both groups to leave. That was the only 
trouble or any evidence of any trouble on the day of the election and 
during the election. 

Senator Humpnurey. I want to get away for a moment from the 
alleged violence and the allegations that have been made pro and con 
on that. Following this violence, what has been the general attitude 
in the plant between those employees who voted for the union and 
those who did not vote for the union? Have you noticed any hard 
feelings there? Has it made your operation difficult? Have you 
noticed signs of tension? 

Mr. THourmonp. There was for 3 weeks before the election and for 
possibly 2 weeks afterward, but everything is running along smoothly 
now so far as I know and from the information I get from the plant 
superintendent and the personnel director. Everything is running 
along smoothly and there is no trouble or dissension at all in the plant. 

Senator Humpurey. The union that was certified you still recognize 
as the bargaining agent? 

Mr. THourmonp. Yes, sit 

Senator Humpurey. You are prepared to sit down and do business 
with them and write a contract? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. Yes, si 

Senator HuMPHREY. ‘eh next meeting is when? 

\ir. TourmMonpb. The 17th of this month. 

Senator Humpurey. At that time what officials of the union will 
be negotiating with you? Do you know? 

\Ir. TourmMonpb. Last time in the other two conferences, Mr. Katz 
and Mr. Scheurich. Then they have some employees. 

Senator Humpurey. Some local employees? 

Mr. THurmonpb. Local employees, still working for the company. 
I think they had six or eight names, and maybe three or four were 
there. All that they called didn’t come, but they are still employees 
of the company. 

Senator Humpnurey. As [ have gathered from this testimony, 
neither the company nor the union filed any complaint for disorder 
or a and battery ny the local officials. 

Tuurmonp. No, si 

Senator Humpnrey. Is th at your understanding 

Mr. THurmonb. That is my understanding, sir 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, of the three groups, the local 
police officers who were there, the union officials and the company 
officials who were present, none of the three went, for example, to the 
city attorney and sought a complaint against the parties that were 
participants? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. That is correct, sit 

Senator Humpurey. At the time of the trial examiner’s hearing 
was the body of that hearing concentrated upon the violence? Was 
that the purpose of the hearing? 

Mr. THurmMonp. That was the main portion. They had some 
other complaints of alleged interference, coercing of employees by 
various foremen and supervisors. That was also gone into? 
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Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Thurmond, Mr. Van Giesen has testified 
that in his remarks to the employees in his department—1 gather 
that this company is departmentalized with vice presidents in charge 
or officers in charge of each department? 

Mr. Van Giessen. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Van Giesen testified that he spoke to his 
employees along the following lines, that there was going to be an 
election, that they could vote either for or against the union, that as 
far as the company was concerned it would make no difference. Is 
that the portent of your testimony, Mr. Van Giesen? 

Mr. Van Giesen. Yes, sir; meaning it would not be jeopardized 
one way or the other. 

Senator Ht —" He said at that time, Mr. Thurmond, in reply 
to a question by Mr. Murdock, where Mr. Murdock asked who told 
him, did anybody tell you to say this, he said that that had been your 
advice to him. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. That is correct. About 2 weeks, maybe 3 weeks 
before the election when the union was active in organizing, I called 
all the foremen together at the processing plant and stated to them 
the policy of the company, which I had gone over with Mr. Jewell, 
and it was explained to them that the employees had a right to 
organize if they so chose, that they hi ud i aright to choose the bargaining 
agent for them, that the company’s policy was that it would not 
interfere with that in any manner, and if they did try to influence any 
employees one way or the other they were doing it against the policy 
of the company. = | i lained to them the position of the company 
so far as the union was concerned. Every foreman in the department 
Was given that instruction 

Senator Humpurey. H: " vou discussed this with Mr. Jewell? 

Mr. THourmonp. Yes, s 

Senator HumMPHRE) Von had discussed the policy of the company 
with Mr. Jewell, so you could relate it to the foremen? 

Mr. Tourmonp. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Were any charges made of interference prior 
to the election? 

Mr. THurmonb. No, sir. The charges were made after the elee 
tion, claiming that some unfair labor practices were committed before 
the election, but the charge was not filed until after the election. | 
believe Mr. Jacobs stated here that they didn’t learn about any 
unfair labor practices on the part of the company until after the elee- 
tion. I believe that was his evidence here this morning 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Murdock, do you have any other ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Murpock. Just a few. 

Mr. Thurmond, it is true that Mr. Jewell is opposed to unioniza- 
tion; is it not? He so testified before the trial examiner? 

Mr. Tut RMOND. | believe he stated that he thought he could cre 
along without it and it would suit him better if they were not in there 
| believe that was his evidence. I don’t recall the exact words 

Mr. Murpock. Do you represent other clients in labor relations? 

Mr. THourMoNp. We are represe nting one other poultry concern 
at the present time that has been active, which | think is rather 
dormant now, Poultry Enterprises, Inc., there in Gainesville. We 
also represent that company 
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Mr. Murpock. I would like to direct one or two questions for the 
record to whichever one of you is best qualified to answer them. 

[ would like to have an explanation of what goes on in the plant. 
What goes on in the plant? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. We have a poultry processing plant. That is the 
main operation. We have a room that is probably 90 by 200 or 300 
feet in which they keep batteries and keep live chickens in it. They 
are kept from 24 to 48 hours and are fed fattening pellets, as they call 
them. They are then put on a chain. It is an assembly line opera- 
tion. They hang the chickens by their feet. First their neck is slit 
with a knife, so they can bleed. Then they go through a scalding 
machine, then they go through these various picking machines. 
Then the employe es there- 

Mr. Murpock. Pick ~ feathers by machine? 

Mr. THurMonp. Yes, si 

Senator HumpHReEY. Bard ly. 

Mr. THurmonp. Then they have the employees with pin knives, 
they call them that get the pin feathers out, the hair and so forth. 
They have singeing machines. They are now operating the only 100- 
percent Government-inspected plant in that section of the poultry 
industry. They eviscerate on the line. In other words, they cut 
the chickens and take out the entrails, the viscera. Then they are 
taken off and chilled in vats. Then after they are chilled for several 
hours, they are taken out and cut up and packaged in individual 
packages. They are then taken in trays and put into the freezer and 
frozen at 40 degrees below zero and then put in storage. We try to 
sell them after that. That is one branch. 

Then they have a hatchery, which is hatching around 100,000 to 
125,000 baby chicks a week. 

Mr. Murpock. It is a pretty large operation, is it not? 

Mr. THurMoND. Yes. 

Mr. Murpocx. Do you produce a high-quality product or a 
run-of-the-mill product? 

Mr. THurmonp. Thank you. That is a good opening. The best 
in the world. 

Mr. Murpock. The testimony here was that the wages were about 
75 to 80 cents; is that correct? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. That is correct. The Jewell Co. also has a group- 
insurance plan which has been in effect since 1944, providing hos- 
pitalization and medical, not only for the employees but for the 
employee’s entire family, and I am told by reputable insurance 
agents there is no company in the United States that has a better 
insurance plan for its employees. The company pays 75 percent of 
the premium, the employees 25 percent. 

Mr. Murpock. Do you i ave any pension plan? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. No, si 

Mr. Murvock. Do Silas have paid holidays? 

Mr. THurmonp. No, sir. 

Mr. Murpock. Do you have a 40-hour week? 

Mr. THurmMonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpock. Time and a half for overtime? 

Mr. THurmonp. Time and a half for overtime. 

Mr. Murpockx. When did 75 cents become the minimum rate at 
Jewell? 
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Mr. Tuurmonp. When the act went into effect. 

Mr. Murpockx. When was that? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. I believe that was January 1950. 

Mr. Murvock. January 1950. 

Mr. THurmonp. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Murvock. Do you have any idea how the wages in the Jewell 
establishment compare with the other similar places in the area? 

Mr. THurmonp. The other plants have been the same way, 75 cents. 

Mr. Murpock. About the same wage. Do you regard this as 
highly skilled? 

Mr. Tuourmonp. No, sir. 

Mr. Murpock. Doesn’ t it require great skill? 

Mr. TuHurmonp. No, sir, it does not. Most of them are from out 
in the country. They come in, and it doesn’t require much skill. 
There are some few jobs i in there that require skill; for instance, they 
have a skillsaw, cutting chickens up, which requires some skill. 
But the average employee does not require any skill. Just picking 
the chickens and cutting the legs. 

Mr. Murpock. Are most of the employees women or men? 

Mr. THurmonb. Most of them are women. 

Mr. Murpock. Are they mostly white or colored? 

Mr. THurmonp. Yes, white. 

Mr. Murpock. You have some colored? 

Mr. THurMoNb. We have some colored, but out of the possibly 450 
employees I guess probably 75 are colored; not over that. 

Mr. Murpock. You are aware that the subcommittee would like 
to hear Mr. Jewell when he returns to this country? 

Mr. THurmonp. Yes, sir; he will be glad to come at any time you 
set. We are expecting him back in Gainesville next week, and if the 
committee would let us know we will be glad to arrange for him to be 
here. 

I would like to point out that Mr. Jewell was in the office the night 
of the counting of the ballots. As Mr. Van Giesen was testifying, he 
was writing a speech he was making before the Kiwanis Club in Atlanta 
the next day. He left before the counting of the ballots was complete. 
Immediately after the counting was completed, I went in to the office 
and called him myself at home and told him the results of the election, 
and that was all that was said. I then went back out and talked to 
Mr. Scheurich and Mr. Ackerman and Mr. George and Mrs. Manning. 
After that is when the ruckus started on the steps. 

I would also like to point out truck drivers’ uniforms have been re- 
ferred to here. The company does not have uniforms. ‘They are not 
required. Some of the boys have some gray pants and gray shirts, 
working shirts and working pants, ordinary gray pants and shirts, that 
they wear. Others do not wear that 

Mr. Murpock. Do they wear any kind of insignia? 

Mr. TuHurmonp. No kind of insignia. There are two or three boys 
who have these over-the-road caps that they wear that they bought 
themselves. 

Mr. Murpock. Don’t they wear some kind of identification? 

Mr. THurmonpb. No, sir; none whatsoever. 

Mr. Murpock. Does the unit designated by the board include all 
the employees of the Jewell establishment? 

Mr. THurMoND. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Murpock. Including the truck drivers? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. It includes the over-the-road truck drivers. 

I would like to state that the reason that I had to testify in this 
board hearing, at the meeting of Mr. Jewell, Mr. Katz, and Mr. Acker- 
man, a discussion was had as to what employees to include in the bar- 
gaining unit. They originally proposed just the maintenance and 
production employees, the hatchery and maybe the feed department. 
At this conference we were discussing whether to include over-the-road 
truck drivers, whether to include the byproducts plant, which was 
down the road about 15 or 18 miles from Gainesville. At that particu- 
lar time there was a strike going on in the DelMarva peninsula poultry 
area, in which the poultry plants were shut down on account of a 
teamsters’ union strike. 

We discussed the advisability of having just one union instead of 
two unions. I made the statement that I thought the company would 
be better off to have one union including everybody rather than hav- 
ing a teamsters’ union, because the teamsters’ union was the one that 
was causing the plants to be tied up up in the Delmarva area at that 
particular time. Mr. Ackerman and Mr. Katz stated that that was 
all right with them, that they could include them in there. We dis- 
cussed the virtues and advantages to the union as well as to the em- 
plovers of having just one union. So it was agreed. Then, at the 
trial before the Labor Board, Mr. Ackerman made the assertion, and 
unsupported by his own associates, Mr. Katz, that Mr. Jewell and 
I made it a condition precedent before we would agree to a consent 
election to include truck drivers. He said we wouldn’t agree to a 
consent election unless they included the truck drivers, which was 
untrue. Mr. Katz wouldn’t even back him up in his testimony. This 
record will show that. When he made that statement, = ‘n it was 
necessary for me to go on the stand to refute that, and Mr. Jewell also. 

Mr. Murvockx. Mr. Ackerman was the person sent down there to 
organize? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. Mr. Ackerman; that is right. That is the whole 
trouble, the reason the fight started, in our opinion, the manner in 
which he conducted it, threatening, derogatory remarks he was making 
about Mr. Jewell and the company, the State of Georgia, and the 
manner in which he conducted operations. 

Senator Humpurey. Where is Mr. Ackerman from, Mr. Thurmond? 

Mr. THurmonp. | don’t know. 

Mr. Murpock. Not from Georgia, I take it. 

Mr. Van Gigsen. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

Mr. THurmonp. I don’t think so. 

I would also like to point out quite a few inaccuracies in Mr. Jacobs’ 
argument this morning and this afternoon. 

‘He was talking about identifying truck drivers and employees of the 
company. Of all the witnesses who were there, there were only three 
Jewell employees who were identified as participating in this fight. 
They were Bob Roper, Lewis Porter, and Bob Sealey. Nobody, 
Mr. Katz, Mr. Ackerman, Roper, Reed, none of them could identify - 
any truck drivers as participating in this fight. The only three ones 
that identified these were three boys who testified, and to give you an 
example of the credibility of their testimony, I think, one of them said 
that Bob Sealey was out there in his shirt sleeves. We have produced 
evidence to show that it was at least 40 degrees. The reason we had 
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come over to the main office was because it was so cold. It was just 
ridiculous that anybody would be out there in their shirt sleeves. 
Those were the only three identified positively. The others were just 
drawing on surmise and conjecture and so forth. That is all they had. 

Mr. Murpvock. Lewis Porter was the personnel manager, was he 
not? 

Mr. THURMOND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpock. He was involved in the violence? 

Mr. THurMonD. There was evidence by the union labor board 
witnesses that he did participate in the fight; ves, sir. 

Mr. Murpock. And Robert Sealey at that time was the plant 
superintendent? 

Mr. THuRMOND. Yes, sir. There was evidence that he did, and 
also that Robert Roper did. Those were the only three identified. 

Mr. Murvock. What was Roper’s job? 

Mr. THurmonp. As Mr. Jacobs testified, he was not the assistant 
personnel director. He didn’t have anything to do with Lewis Porter 
or the personnel department. He works under Mr. Van Giesen in 
charge of the supply room, the stock room. That is his job. It has 
nothing to do with personnel at all. 

Another thing, talking about 20 truck drivers being identified. 
There is no evidence in there of there being 20 truck drivers at all. 
The only thing there is is Sosbee talking about 14 or 15. They didn’t 
have but 14 truck drivers. 

There is no evidence that Mr. Bill Gowan was identified as a leader 
of the antiunion storm troopers. Mr. Jacobs was drawing a conclu- 
sion there. The only evidence was that he handed out handbills, 
which was admitted. 

Also, I would like to call your attention the fact that Mr. Sosbee 
was a witness for the union labor board and not a witness for the 
company. 

Senator Humpurey. You don’t mean the union labor board. You 
mean the union committee. 

Mr. THurmMonD. He was a witness put up by the labor board 
the hearing. 

Senator Humpnurey. For the labor board? 

Mr. THURMOND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpock. I think Mr. Jacobs might have made the statement, 
didn’t he, that because of the attitude displayed by the witness, he 
was subjected to cross-examination by all parties. 

Mr. THurMonpD. By all parties, that is correct. But he was origi- 
nally the witness of the labor board. 

Mr. Murpock. He was hostile to all parties. 

Mr. THurMoND. He was hostile to everybody. I want to call to 
your attention, too, that he stated on cross-examination by the com- 
pany that he had been promised to be taken care of by the union if 
he would make a statement, and that was the reason he made it, that 
they had never taken care of him so far as he knew, that they promised 
not to use his statement in any way if he would make it and that he 
didn’t want to get involved in it because his brother-in-law, Bill 
Gowan, was a truck driver for the company. That was all pulled out 
of him on cross-examination. 

Mr. Murpock. Do you mean to imply that his statement was 


false? 
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Mr. THurmonp. Personally I don’t think he is worthy of belief. 
Yither evidence in favor of the company or in favor of the union. 

Mr. Murpock. Were there wide discrepancies between his state- 
ment and his sworn testimony? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. I haven’t seen his statement. I haven’t seen any 
of those statements. 

Mr. Murpock. They were summarized by Mr. Jacobs this morning. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. I haven’t seen the statement that he introduced 
in evidence as having been taken from Sosbee sometime in February 
before the election. I have never seen that. 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Jacobs testified that there was no substantial 
discrepancy. Would you like to take a copy of the statement and 
give us your opinion on that? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. I surely would, sir, if I may. 

Also the statement he introduced there of Harold Reed. He was 
one of the union committeemen, one of the union observers at the 
election, who was at the hearing before the labor board, but was never 
put on the stand. I don’t know what is in his statement, either. 

Mr. Murpock. The chairman has made clear to you that you may 
see any of the documentary material. 

Senator Humpurey. You may make any comment that you wish 
to in a written statement as to your attitude as to the veracity or the 
validity of these statements. 

Mr. THurmonp. We feel, gentlemen, that there is nothing that 
happened down there that would be of any benefit to you ge sntlemen 
in deciding whether the Taft-Hartley Act should be amended. 

Mr. Murpocx. Mr. Thurmond, perhaps we should make clear that 
the jurisdiction of this subcommittee is not limited to legislative action. 
It also has investigative power. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. We feel that, from Mr. Jacobs’ position, he wants 
everybody to be made to join the union, and there are a lot of folks, 
particularly in the South and in Gainesville, | don’t know whether 
thev would have been sold on it or not. 

Mr. Murpvock. Do you think all lawyers should be compelled to 
join a lawyers’ union, the bar association? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. No, sir. I think it is a good thing, but I don’t 
think they ought to be made to. I have been chairman of the member- 
ship committee for several vears of the Georgia Bar Assoc lation, and 
[ have had an awful time getting them, and some of them won’t do it. 

Mr. Murpocx. You would oppose legislation requiring it. 

Mr. THurmonp. Yes, sir, I would. 

Mr. Murpock. There is such legislation. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. I didn’t know that. I think that is destroying 
the free will of a man. Even if, as the Senator pointed out, I think 
he is dead wrong, I think he has a perfect right to do what he wants 
to about something like that. 

The union did ask for an injunction when they filed this original 
complaint; and, as Mr. Jacobs pointed out, the Board didn’t think 
that was advisable, and there has been no evidence of anything, that 
there was any more violence anywhere in connection with this deal 
other than on the night of the election. 

Senator Humpurey. Has there been any violence since? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. No, sir. 

Senator Humpnurey. This is the only instance? 
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Mr. Tuurmonp. This is the only instance. 

Senator Humpurey. Was there any violence at all in the Swift Co. 
case that came to any public attention? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. Not that 1 ever heard of, sir. There has been 
other violence at the cotton mills there at various elections. 

Mr. Murvock. Were there any previous attempts made to organize 
the Jewell Co.? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. Yes. There was in 1946, at which time it was 
voted out. I think the vote at that time was about 170 to 26 or 28. 

Mr. Murpock. The same union? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. The same union. 

Mr. Murpock. Was gg any violence at that time? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. No, si 

Senator Humpurey. | ais no more questions. Mr. Murdock, do 
you have any more? 

Mr. Murpock. No. 

Senator Humpnrey. Do you gentlemen have anything more that 
you want to submit? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. I would like to submit a copy of our brief to the 
Labor Board. I have but one copy. As I stated, I didn’t come 
prepared. 1 didn’t know exactly what to expect. 

Senator HumpHreyY. You may send us a copy at your convenience. 
When I say at your convenience, | mean within a period of 2 weeks. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. I will get it to you next week. 

Senator Humpurey. All right. 

I want that clear for all the witnesses here. Let us leave a period 
of time of 2 weeks for submission of any additional information that 
anyone may want to submit in view of the review of the record. 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Chairman, the union witnesses have indicated 
a desire to offer a short rebuttal. 

Senator Humpnrey. The chairman is more than happy to give full 
play to free speech. 


TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH M. JACOBS —Resumed 


Mr. Jacors. We will make it very short. 

Senator Humpurey. We will give equal status if anybody else 
wants to rebut. We will give one rebut apiece. 

Mr. Jacoss. As I said, Senator, we are going to make this very short. 

With respect to the identification of company emplovees, including 
truck drivers and supe rvisors, In the mob and participating in the 
violence, I refer to the union’s brief and the brief filed, presented by 
the general counsel, where all of those factual matters are dealth with 
in great detail, and in those briefs vou will also note that there are 
voluminous page references attached to the allegations of fact. On 
the basis of the analysis of the 1,600-page record in this case, the union 
says it has been overwhelmingly demonstrated and established beyond 
a shadow of a doubt that company supervisors did participate and in 
many instances without contradiction did participate in the mob. As 
a typical example, Cecil Jarrard, who is stipulated to be a foreman, 
was not put on the stand and did not deny the t testimony of two other 
witnesses who heard him say, ‘‘Let’s turn the car over,”’ and who were 
present when he was right in the mob. Mr. Sealey was identified by 
three people as being right next to Mr. Ackerman and kicking him, 
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and although Sealey said he was at an entirely different place. Mr. 
Roper, a company witness, rebutted Mr. Sealey’s own testimony, and 
he put Mr. Sealey right at the entrance of the building at the time that 
the girls went out. 

As I say, we have analyzed the testimony very thoroughly of every 
witness. With respect to Gowan we have shown that he was the man 
who said to Reed in the afternoon, ‘I am going to pull your red coat 
off,’ and he said to Ed Roper, “Before the night is over, we are going 
to beat hell out of you.” 

He was put in the mob at a place identified by two witnesses. 

In our testimony we relate the names of the witnesses and the places 
in the record where the witnesses testified that they saw these various 
supervisors, superintendents, and company officials participating. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Jacobs, Mr. Thurmond, or Mr. Van Giesen 
testified that Mr. Katz had returne .d from Atlanta after having evaded 
the mob, gotten into his car and gone to Atlanta, that he returned in a 
few days. Is that true? 

Mr. Jacons. He did very briefly. Mr. Scheurich is going to make a 
statement on that with respect to the attempt to engage in collective 
bargaining after the mob violence. He will make that statement in 
just a moment or two. 

Senator Humpurey. May I continue? As I understand, Mr. Katz 
was one of those who was set upon by certain persons in the mob. 

Mr. Jacoss. Correct. 

Senator HumpHrey. Was he set upon upon his return? 

Mr. Jacons. No. 

Senator Humpurey. Had he had any difficulty up until that night? 

Mr. Jacons. No. 

Senator Humpurey. Had anyone ever made any charges against 
him, saying, ‘‘I am going to get you,” or threatening him or trying to 
intimidate him in any way? 

Mr. Jacoss. No. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, it is concentrated in this one 
instance. 

Mr. Jacorns. It is concentrated in activities which commenced dur- 
ing the day and which culminated that night. Prior to that time, 
however, there had been a series of unfair labor practices committed 
by various supervisors. Eight different supervisors were definitely 
identified in the testimony as ne committed acts of intimidation 
and in violation of section 8 (a) ( ) of the act at various periods prior 
to March 15, the day of the alah cy 

Mr. Murpock. The charges, I take it, are still pending before the 
Board. 

Mr. Jacors. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. Did you make those charges prior to the elec- 
tion? 

Mr. Jacons. No. 

Senator Humpnrey. After the election. 

Mr. Jacons. After the election. We also call your attention, Sen- 
ator, to the testimony of Mr. Van Giesen as to how he sought to pro- 
tect Mr. Scheurich and Mr. Ackerman and Mr. Reed in the hallway. 
We have a different opinion as to Mr. Van Giesen’s activities. How- 
ever, even that aside, there is no testimony whatsoever that any other 
supervisor, including Mr. Hearn who was inthe building as general 
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superintendent, including Mr. Sealey, who was the plant superintend- 
ent; including Mr. Thurmond, who was the company vice president 
as well as general counsel; including Mr. Porter, the personnel di- 
rector; including Mr. Cecil Jarrard, a foreman; including Mr. Bob 
Roper, who was working with the personnel director—all of these 
people were present, and at the same time, while Roper was being 
beaten, Reed was being beaten, Katz was being beaten, there is not 
one scintilla of evidence that any one of these people were being pro- 
tected by anybody while they were being beaten up. Besides, we say 
to you that it is a monstrously callous doctrine to say that merely 
preventing a man from being killed constitutes adequate protection 
in this type of situation when all of these combined company super- 
visors failed to take any action to dispere the mob. Mere failure to 
prevent one man from being killed because he was beaten so badly 
does not constitute anywhere near adequate company action in dis- 
persing the mob under those circumstances. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Jacobs, what I would like to get clear in 
my own mind—this is a problem of human relations. I am not 
interested in the legal part of this. I listened to Mr. Van Giesen’s 
testimony. How much more protection would you have expected 
Mr. Van Giesen to have given than he has testified that he did give? 

Mr. Jacons. We would ¢ expect Mr. Van Giesen, as the vice president, 
to make overtures to the policemen as a company official, to demand 
more protection, to call off the mob, and to issue statements, or Mr. 
Thurmond to issue statements to the company supervisors and 
instructing them to disperse the mob, because there were enough of 
them, and also announcing to the members of the mob who were 
company employees, truck drivers, that if anybody didn’t disperse and 
didn’t get away from there and didn’t stop beating up these union 
people they would be discharged or some other type of disciplinary 
action would be visited on them. There was no statement and no 
attempt to exercise any type of disciplinary action with respect to 
company employees at the time of the violence. 

Senator Humpnurey. Didn’t this happen rather quickly? 

Mr. Jacoss. It did not happen that quickly, because it started 
from the upstairs, and before any violence commenced that mob 
assembled in front of the door, and they were saying to the people, 
“Come on out; we are waiting for you.” 

Senator Humpurey. How about Mr. Ackerman? 

Mr. Jacoss. The statement about this being a personal fight between 
Mr. Ackerman and the truck drivers in our book is a lot of sheer non- 
sense. ‘There is nothing personal about discussions and argument 
back anc forth about the desirability to join a union. 

Senator Humpurey. There are times when people become irritated 
with each other. We know that. 

Mr. Jacons. Let me show you a particular case in point on that 
situation. Mr. Katz was beaten. Mr. Reed was beaten. Mr. Roper 
was beaten. Mr. Scheurich was beaten. There is no testimony that 
any one of them had any altercation with any truck drivers. There 
was also some testimony about the fact that Mr, Ackerman allegedly 
had beaten up a union girl and that this caused the truck drivers to be 
mad. ‘The company put on the stand a girl who allegedly was beaten 
up at the Cookie Jar, but after she was cross-examined the culmina- 
tion of her eross-examination showed that she had been involved in a 
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personal fracas with another girl over a couple of other fellows, with 
which Mr. Ackerman had nothing to do; and she finally conceded on 
cross-examination that Mr. Ackerman never touched her, never hit 
her. She not only testified that Ackerman never hit her, but she also 
said she never even heard of any rumor to the effect that Ackerman 
had hit her. If she were the subject of a rumor, she certainly would 
have known. 

It is very interesting to note that in the hallway outside of the 
hearing room there was another girl ready to testify, whom we under- 
stood to be the other girl involved, and after she was interviewed 
by company counsel the company never put her on. We know the 
reason for it. It was because the story would have been corroborated. 
The union denied that Ackerman had anything to do with any kind 
of situation like that, and all of the fact bore out the union’s conten- 
tion. Our best evidence was the witness, Miss Lulu Sweat, who 
was put on by the oer 

Mr. Murvock. Mr. Jacobs, hi ul you had previous experience with 
Mr. Ackerman as an organizer? 

Mr. Jacons. Not I personally, but Mr. Scheurich has had con- 
siderable experience with Mr. Ackerman. 

Mr. Murpock. What has been your previous experience with him? 

Mr. Jacoss. I will let Mr. Scheurich speak on that. 

Mr. Scureuricu. My previous experience is that he was only dis- 
cussing the business of the union. 

Senator Humpurey. | don’t know what good it is going to do the 
committee to know, but it has been brought up. I am sure that he 
was discussing the business of the union. The question that has been 
brought up here was whether or not in the discussion of the business 
of the union he was acrimonious, whether or not he was irritative. 
Some people discuss things, the same thing that some kindly souol 
discusses, but itends up inafight. There is a difference in personality, 
a difference in approach. You are vice president of the organization 
of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters. You have had experience with 
all kinds of organizers. What is your judgment of Mr. Ackerman? 

Mr. Scuevuricu. I say that he is persuasive in his way of discussing 
the organization, but certainly in this instance there wasn’t enough 
time to activate the thing where anyone could get into a fight over it. 

Mr. Murvock. | don’t believe you are ee the question, 
Mr. Scheurich. What is your judgment of him as an organizer? 
Is he a competent organizer? 

Mr. Scururicu. Yes, he is a very good organizer. 

Mr. Murpock. Has he been involved in violence in other places? 

Mr. Scueuricu. None that I know of. He has been working with 
me for 3 years. 

Mr. Murpock. During that period have you ever known him to be 
involved in violence? 

Mr. Scneuricu. No, this is the first time. 

Senator Humpurey. He never had any fights? 

Mr. Scnetvuricu. No. 

Mr. Jacoss. As general counsel— 

Mr. Scueuricn. In fact he is too small for fights. 

Senator Humpurey. That doesn’t mean he can’t start one. Has 
there ever been any time where he has been the victim of any other 
violence or where he has been involved in any other violence? 
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Mr. Scueurtcnu. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Humpurey. Yet he has been an organizer at your disposal 
for a period of time. 

Mr. Scururicnu. Three years. 

Mr. Jacoss. I was going to say this further on behalf of the inter- 
national union. I have discussed this matter with the international 
secretary-treasurer and the international president, and there is no 
other instance of any kind in the entire career of Mr. Ackerman with 
the international union, and he has been with the international union 
for many years. There is no other situation in which he previously 
has been involved in any scrap or fight of any kind. 

Mr. Murpock. Where does he come from? 

Mr. Scueuricu. He was born in Philadelphia. He has been living 
in Louisville, Ky., for the last 3 years. 

Senator Humpurey. Did he make any derogatory remarks that you 
know of which would inflame people with reference to the State of 
Georgia or the Jewell Co.? 

Mr. Scneuricu. They were discussing back and forth. They got 
into a discussion about religion because he was Jewish, and he came 
back with something to them. 1 broke it up and took him out from 
that. As far as it amounting to anything, as I said before, we had 
first seen these truck drivers for the first time in our lives, both Mr. 
Ackerman and ourselves, at noon that day, the day of the election. 
I would like to go into a little discussion here to give you what my 
thinking is because I was the one that engineered most of this organi- 
zational drive and the election and agreeing on the consent petition 
and also on the negotiations for which they said there was no request 
made. 

No. 1, the organizational drive came rather fast. It was started 
the first part of February. By March 15 it is rather unusual to get 
enough ¢ ards to get a pe tition in because it takes the Board approxi- 
mately 3 weeks after you have filed, in order for them to set up a date 
to hold their first meeting with the company to try to work out a 
consent election. After this it was reported by the fie ‘Id examiner, Mr. 
George, that the company would not agree to a consent election. I 
requested then Mr. Ackerman to go in with Mr. Katz and discuss the 
matter with the company and see if they could work out a consent 

election. This they were able to work out. They then took it back 

to Atlanta and papers were drawn and the next de uy they took it back 
to the company and it was signed at the company’s office, without the 
assistance of the field examiner. 

The election was set for the 15th. Arriving that day, our thought 
in the matter from what we knew from the past history of relations 
in that section of the country, we felt we should take it very easy. 
We knew that we had a majority of the people, a great majority, but 
we also had the belief from our committee that the company did not 
have knowledge of the number of people who were with us, with the 
union. On this assumption all dav long Mr. Bagwell and the foremen 
in the trucking department came up there at the election polls and told 
them there not to start anything. 

The same group attempted to go into the polls and Mr. George, the 
field examiner, had to pull out his credentials and tell them that they 
would have to get out because they wanted to stay right in the polling 
ahd tell the people who came in you better vote “no” if vou know 
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what is good for you. He chased them out. Right outside in 
front—— 

Senator Humpurey. Did he remove any union people at that time? 

Mr. Jacoss. No, just this other group. No union people were in 
there except those going in to vote, and they left right away. 

Senator Humpurey. Were there union representatives there? 

Mr. Jacons. Yes, but only those who were observers. 

Senator Humpurey. Were they told to get back from the polling 
booth? 

Mr. Jacons. No. This was a group that wan’t the company 
observers. This was this group of truck drivers. 

Senator Humpnurey. I see. 

Mr. Scneuricn. Mrs. Manning had to come out and order them 
to get away—one car in which some of our people were sitting also— 
chased them further away from the polls because of intimidation of 
this other group. Mr. Bagwell was there and told them not to start 
anything, that they had ple nty of time for it later. 

Then when we went to the company’s office I personally feel that 
if we had lost the election, there would have been nothing occurring 
because we could have walked on out and left and they would have 
been finished with us. But inasmuch as we didn’t lose the election 
but won it, then everyone seemed to get excited. They felt the best 
thing to do was to chase us out of town so we would be afraid to come 
back. To be perfectly frank with you, we were afraid to go back 
until after I got the charges and personally I got copies of the charges 
and sent them registered mail to each individual one, and then I 
felt that we would have enough nerve to go back and I told Mr. Katz 
he could go back. Not only did I myself stay away, but every one 
of them on the committee I had to take to Atlanta and keep them 
there for safety, because while I had them in Atlanta that mght—I 
got rooms at the Piedmont Hotel—we got calls constantly from 
Gainesville, from the wife of Mr. Reed and also Mr. Knight, who 
called and said this same group kept coming around the house. On 
Friday the following day they made three trips to each one of their 
houses, riding in this car looking for them again. They were afraid 
to go back. 

As a result—— 

Senator Humpurey. The thing I can’t understand is, why didn’t 
somebody get a restraining order out? People don’t have a right to 
molest you. Why didn’t somebody go to the court or to the city 
attorney and get an order and lock these people up? 

Mr. Jacops. We had to find out what to do first. We had to 
discuss it with our legal department. Furthermore, to go down there 
and try to get one is another story, too. All the unions around 
Atlanta can advise you what has happened in the northern part of 
Georgia. I think if you look at the case records in the National Labor 
Relations Board you will find enough of them, also. You just don’t 
walk in like you do up in your State and attempt to get one. You 
kind of take it easy and stay away and try to work it by remote 
control. 

After this happened, the fellows stayed there until the following 


Tuesday—— 
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Mr. Murpock. I don’t quite understand your implication, Mr. 
Scheurich. You say you don’t just walk in and get one. Just 
precisely what do you mean? 

Mr. Scueuricu. 1 mean you can’t get an attorney in the town to 
represent you, 

Mr. Humpurey. Why? 

Mr. Scueuricnu. I say you can’t. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you know from past experience? 

Mr. Scueuricu. Yes; from other towns where we have tried it. 
We can’t afford to rely on that. 

Senator HumMpureY. Why do the courts not give equal justice? 

Mr. Scueuricu. I would say that they would not give equal 
justic e. At least it is the fee ‘ling of the labor movement down there 
that they don’t give equal justice. 

Senator Humpurey. Is that a feeling that is based on experience’ 

Mr. Scnevricu. Of other cases in the textile mills there. There 
has been a great deal of experience, only a few miles from Gainesville. 
Something like that occurred last vear. 

Mr. Jacons. May I break in at this point and say that within a 
very few days after this occurred the international office of the union 
sought to obtain some information as to whether a local union at- 
torney could be obtained in order to institute legal action, if necessary 
an application for an injunction. In spite of inquiry, the international 
office was advised that nobody in the labor movement had any 
knowledge of any local attorney who could be obtained in this type 
of situation. 

Mr. Murpock. Advised by whom? ‘They were so advised by 
whom? 

Mr. Jacons. By friends in the labor movement who have had 
considerable experience in organizational work in that particular area. 
In addition to that, friends in other labor unions advised that any 
attempt to secure any legal redress would be an absolute and utter 
waste of time. So the international was discouraged at that particular 
time, and instead they sought redress by other means. For example, 
the charge was filed, the appeal was made to the FBI, and at the 

same time instead of applying in a local court for an equity injunction, 
what we did was to go to Washington and first make our appeal to 
the Attorney General. Within a matter of days Mr. Scheurich and 
I came to Washington, and I had a conference with Attorney General 
McGrath on this situation. I also had a conference with the Civil 
Rights Section of the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Jacobs 

Mr. Jacons. I just want to explain that to you. You are raising 
an important point, and I think you should have the answer. 

The following 7c ay, just a few days after, Mr. Scheurich and I 
appeared be fore Mr. George Bott, general counsel for the National 
Labor Relations Board, and we de mand d that he immediately apply 
for an injunction under 10 (j) of the Taft-Hartley law on the ground 
that this was an overt violation which required remedial action and 
in view of the prospective inability of getting remedial action in the 
local courts, that this was the type of thing for which section 10 (j) 
was particularly designed. 

Mr. Murpock. How could he decide that question when vou had 
made no actual effort to get a remedy in the local courts? 
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Mr. Jacozs. Mr. Bott’s jurisdiction has nothing to do with whether 
a local court will or will not issue an injunction. Our motivation then 
was to obtain the maximum remedy available to us. We felt that 
certainly there would be nothing more effective than a Federal court 
injunction. Therefore we made the appeal to Mr. Bott. Mr. Bott 
clearly had the power to apply for an injunction in the Federal court. 
He admitted he had that power. He had the discretion to do so. 
But he subsequently determined that he would not. His reason for 
it was not that we wouldn’t be entitled to it, but that the policy of 
the Labor Board at that time militated against the advisability of 
making an application in this case. 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Jacobs, it seems to me you have made a very 
grave implication. Do I understand you to mean that it was your 
decision, after consultation with friends in the labor movement who 
had had experience, that it would have been impossible for you to 
get local counsel to represent the union in Gaimesville in an equity 
proceeding? 

Mr. Jacoss. We have been so advised by friends in the labor move- 
ment in that area. 

Mr. Murpock. As a lawver don’t you think that is a pretty severe 
refle cans upon the local bar? 

Mr. Jacons. No, not necessarily. Remember, this is a small com- 
munity of 20,000 people, with a limited number of attorneys, attorneys 
who practice among business people and industrialist. There is no 
labor movement in Gainesville. It is certainly no reflection on the 
bar of Gainesville, and I have no basis to make any reflection on any 
member of the bar in Gainesville, for us to say that there was no 
local attorney from whom we might expect the courage to represent 
a union under the circumstances in this case. 

Mr. Murpock. Don’t you think as a profession we are under a 
duty to see to it that persons are adequately represented? 

Mr. Jacons. At that time we didn’t feel it necessary to test out 
whether or not the local bar could furnish a representative to handle 
this case because we felt that we would get and should get adequate 
relief under section 10 (j) of the T aft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. Murpock. Then it was rather judgment on your part that the 
most effective remedy would be through Federal agencies, is that 
right? 

Mr. Jacons. Yes, that is right. 

Senator Humpurey. Go ahead. 

Mr. Jacosns. 1 want to revert back to one further point that Mr. 
Scheurich made and merely say that his explanation of the situation 
which followed the events of March 15 explains why no effort was 
made to engage in collective bargaining for a period of approximately 
2 months. During this period preparations were under way for the 
unfair labor practice procedure. In view of the unsettled situation 
in Gainesville and in view of lack of knowledge concerning our status, 
it was deemed by the organization desirable to await further develop- 
ments to see whether we were going to have any type of stable situa- 
tion there which would permit the collective-bergaining process. 

My final thought that we want to leave with the committee is 
this: If there is any man who can talk for the company, it is Mr. 
Jessee Jewell. Mr. Jessee Jewell testified in the Labor Board hear- 
ing. While Mr. Van Giesen can get up before this committee as 
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vice president in charge of procurement and say that it is all right 
with him to have a union, and while he can blandly say to the Senator 
and the members of this committee that it is of little moment to him 
whether they have a union there, and if the employees want to have 
a union it is all right with him, I would just like to remind the mem- 
bers of this committee that that is not the point of view of Mr. Jessee 
Jewell, because Mr. Jewell said at page 1000 in the record: 

I didn’t want the union in Gainesville or in the plant. I didn’t want outsiders 
interfering in our relationship. 


And at page 1002 Mr. Jewell said: 


If the union could be induced to abandon the plant and Gainesville, it would be 
fortunate for the company 

Those are direct quotes from Mr. Jewell. Mr. Jewell didn’t want 
the union. Mr. Bob Sealey, the plant superintendent over 250 em- 
plovees, the day superintendent, said: 

I don’t want the union because I can do a better job as plant superintendent if 
I don’t have the union. 

With such bald assertions on the part of the top-level supervisors of 
the company, we can understand the background in the light of which 
these circumstances were originally motivated. 

With respect to the events following the night of March 15, we be- 
lieve that the lack of action on the part of the ¢ ca iny of course was 
utterly seandalous. There was no investigation of any kind con- 
ducted. The only investigation which could be called an investiga- 
tion was Mr. Thurmond’s interrogation of the respondents in the 
Labor Board case after they were served with notice to the effect that 
they were respondents. 

Kor example, Mr. Thurmond testified at page 1031 that “I investi- 
gvated.”” The next morning, on March 16, he said “Il asked Mr. 
Bagwell all about what had happened.” He said that at page 1031 
in the record. But when Mr. Bagwell got on the stand and J asked him 
about the same question, he said, “No, Mr. Thurmond ne a talked 
to me about it.””. Mr. Bunyon Bagwell said that at page 1231 of the 
record. So Mr. Bagwell said he had never talked to aes and 
nobody had ever talked to him, and Mr. Jewell testified that the fol- 
lowing morning when he came down to work he read his mail just as 
though nothing happened, business as usual, and took a train to 
Atlanta and made his speech. Everybody went on with the business 
as usual. They have Saturday morning meetings with the top level 
of supervisors, with the vice presidents and the superintendents of the 
departments of the company every Saturday morning, and none of 
the top-level supervisors, dthoodh questioned about it during the 
course of the hearing, could reme sag te whether or not this thing had 
even been talked about at these top-level management mectings on the 
following Saturday morning or any other Saturday morning. 

So insofar as any investigation is concerned, none was conducted 
and we don’t believe it was hecessary because a man does not have to 
investigate what he already knows to be true. They did not have to 
investigate because they knew who was involved, and this contrived 
neutrality was a cloak behind which the company has sought to escape 
its responsibility for these acts which occurred on that night. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you very much. Thank you, gentle- 
men. 
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Mr. Van Gresen. May I ask Mr. Scheurich a question? 

Mr. Scheurich, did you organize the Armour Co. in Tampa, Fla.? 

Mr. Scueuricu. No, that was organized prior to my time. We 
have an organization there. 

Mr. Van Gigsen. Do you know anything, Mr. Scheurich, about a 
fight down there with a fellow? 

Mr. Scuguricu. No, sir. 

Mr. Van Gigsen. I was personally told by the manager that Mr. 
Ackerman had a fight in Tampa, Fla. 

Mr. Jacoss. When? 

Mr. Van Gigsen. He told me that at a Rotary convention in 
Gainesville, Ga., about 3 weeks ago. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES J. THURMOND—Resumed 


Mr. TuHurmonp. I have about 2 minutes and then I will be through. 

First, I think probably we have covered it, but I have my corres- 
pondence with Mr. Scheurich relative to the negotiations. The first 
letter I received from him was on April 18, asking for certain informa- 
tion and wanting to know when we could get together to negotiate. 

Mr. Murpockx. Will you offer that correspondence as an exhibit? 

Mr. THurmonp. I will be glad to. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. He may offer it now as an exhibit and 
send us a copy. 

Mr. Taurmonp. All right, sir. I would like to keep it if I may. 
I will send you a copy of it. 

Senator Humpnrey. As long as you testify that the copies are true 
copies of the original. 

Mr. THurmonp. I will send you exact duplicates of the original. 

Mr. Murpock. That will be company exhibit No. 2. 

Mr. THurmonp. April 18, 1951, a letter from Mr. Scheurich to me. 

Mr. Mvurvock. Do you want to read that now? Is it long? 

Mr. TuHurMonp (reading): 

As certified bargaining agent for employees of the Jewell Co., I am hereby 
requesting the following information for the purpose of collective bargaining: 

1. The employees on the payroll for the week of January 15, 1950, and their 
rates of pay. 

2. Any increases given for any of the employees during said period of time, 
the amount and date of said increase. 

3. Employees on the payroll as of the current date and their rates of pay. 

This information is necessary as we have a wage stabilization law which we must 
take into consideration in attempting to negotiate an agreement. I would appre- 
ciate your forwarding this information to me at my Louisville office, which is 
312 Armory Place, Louisville, Ky. Awaiting your reply in this matter I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Roy ScHevricu. 
I responded on April 28 in which I stated: 


Upon my return to Gainesville this week I found your letter of April 18 request- 
ing information pertaining to J. D. Jewell, Inc. I am informed by the Jewell 
Co. that there have been no wage increases given to any of the employees since 
the amendment to the Wage and Hour Act went into effect in January 1950. All 
of the hourly paid employees are receiving 75 cents per hour with only a few 
exceptions. You have already been furnished with a list of the Jewell employees. 
This was given to Mr. Ackerman on March 15, 1951. We would be glad to begin 
negotiating on a contract at any time convenient with you. 
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On May 3 Mr. Scheurich wrote to me and said: 


I am in receipt of your letter of April 26, in which you inform me that you will 
be glad to begin negotiations on the contract. My schedule is such that I 
would appreciate a meeting to begin said negotiations on May 17, 18, and 19, 
and I would also appreciate your advising me as to the time and place as well as 
the date of said meeting if possible. 

I replied on May 8, saying: 

Friday, May 18, will be agreeable to begin negotiations on the J. D. Jewell, 
Ine. contract. I would suggest 2 p. m. and we can meet either in our offices in 
the Jackson Building or at the Jewell plant. 

On May 12 Mr. Scheurich acknowledged that, setting the date of 
May . for the conference. 

Mr. Jacobs apparently hasn’t investigated the lawyer situation in 
Gainesville when he says there are a few lawyers. There are too 
many down there. We have about 38 lawyers in that little town. 
That is too many. I will guarantee there are some lawyers there 
that will take his case. The Jewell Co. got sued last week on a patent 
infringement case. There are plenty that will take it. 

I just wanted to throw that out because he apparently didn’t 
make an investigation or try to find out whether there was or not. 

Senator Humpurey. I think it was Mr. Jacobs’ thought that there 
was community antagonism and it might not be looked upon as a 
desirable case on the part of the legal profession. I didn’t gather 
from his testimony that there might not be a lawyer who would take 
the case, but whether or not they would take the case with any desire 
to win the case and properly press it would be another matter. That 
was my feeling from his testimony. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. One other thing, about the testimony of Mr. 
Katz being beaten up. His evidence in this record will show that he 
stated that he got a lick or two but none of any importance. He 
was not brutally and unmercifully beaten up. His own testimony 
says that he got a lick or two but nothing of any consequence. I just 
wanted to point that out. 

Senator Humpurey. Stating it quite frankly, do you think that the 
company really followed through as they should have in terms of 
ascertaining those parties that were involved in this violence? Don’t 
you believe that it would have been good personnel practice to at 
least know what kind of people you had in the plant that would engage 
in that sort of activity? 

Mr. THurMmonp. I was just coming to that, Senator. I had a note 
here. I have been representing Mr. Jewell since he first started out 
when he used to gather chickens himself in a truck and haul them to 
Miami back in 1936 and 1937. I have represented him all the way 
through and handled his legal matters as he has grown and develope dd. 
He has left e verything of a legal matter to me. When he comes in he 
won’t even read anything legal. He says ‘“‘Give that to Charlie and 
let him handle it.”” When this happened I saw him the next day 
after he got back from Atlanta, and we discussed the seriousness of it 
and how regretful it was that it happened. He said, ‘Well, that is 
your department. You look into it and see what should be done 
about it.” I did take statements, not statements from everybody, 
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but I did talk with Bunyon Bagwell, whether he says I did or not, I 
did talk to him. 

Senator Humpsrey. To whom? 

Mr. THurmonp. Bunyon Bagwell, the foreman of the truck drivers. 
I took statements from Robert Roper, from George Van Giesen, from 
Bob Sealey, from any number of them which I have in my files. 
Statements were also taken by the Labor Board, by Mr. Wolf and 
Mr. Carey. There were a few truck drivers that wouldn’t tell me 
anything about it. Possibly as the company vice president I should 
have told them that they ought to do something about it, but I didn’t 
do it. I didn’t, until the complaint was filed, get those truck drivers 
down, and the ones that would not talk were only a few of them. 
Statements were secured from a good many of them in which they 
denied participation in the fight. They were present, they saw part 
of it, but they wouldn't identify anybody. 

Then after the complaint was issued, when I got them in there and 
told them that they had to tell me, it was not until then that I knew 
how actually struck Mr. Ackerman and Reed and some of the others 
were. 

Mr. Murpock. Don’t you think those men ought to have been 
disciplined? 

Mr. THurmonp. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Murpock. Don’t you think it was a failure of duty on the part 
of the company when they were not disciplined? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. Things were happening so fast around there at 
that time, complaints were coming, and I had a lot of court and other 
work there, and I possibly didn’t give it the due attention that I should 
have. | will assume that responsibility. Of course the company will 
stand on whatever it has to so far as that is concerned, but that is the 
facts of ae tually how it came about. 

Senator Humpurey. You are prepared now to go back into negotia- 
tions, aren't you? 

Mr. THurmMonpb. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Have you finished with your comment now? 

Mr. THurmonp. One other thing. They were talking about Mr. 
Ackerman not doing anything except‘on the day of the election. I 


want to quote just a little bit from one of the witnesses. [Reading:] 
Mr. Ackerman, union organizer, started calling me ‘‘honey,”’ and I didn’t know 

him and asked him who he was. Heasked me was I forthe union. Itold him no, 

He told me I had to be for it. I had signed one of the ecards. I told him I didn’t 


have to. He started cussing then and he told me if I said anything to any of them 
girls about the union he would have me locked up. I told him he couldn’t do it. 
He said he could. 

Senator Humpnerey. That is a right good script. [Laughter.] 

Mr. THurmonp. Then she also says that Mr. Ackerman: 


put his hand up to my face and I pushed him back and he said, ‘‘Keep your 
damned dirty hands off me [ will slap you down.” 


That happened on the night of this fight between the two girls. 

Senator HumpHrey. Was that from the record before the Board? 

Mr. Tuurmonp. That is from the record before the Labor Board, 
ves. That isin the record. It is on pages 1526, 1528, and 1529. 

Mr. Murpock. That was quite a friendly opening. 

Mr. THurmonpb. That is all, sir. 
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Senator Humpnrey. This portion of the hearing at least will be 
concluded and we will recess until we have an opportunity to hear Mr. 
Jewell. 

Mr. THuRMOND. Senator, I will state that whatever Mr. Jewell’s 
evidence is in the record before the Labor Board is his position as to 
how he feels about the union. I think he would testify the same way 
if he was here before you. Whatever that is, I am willing to stand on 
that. 

Senator Humpurey. If this committee can be of any encouragement 
in precipitating the revival of cordial and friendly relationships and 
the consummation of a satisfactory contract to the participating 
parties, we have the feeling that we at least make some contribution to 
the public welfare. May I just say that is just a concluding statement 
to end up along day. We appreciate your patience in staying with us 
throughout this hearing and I want to thank all the witnesses, Mr. 
Jacobs, Mr. Scheurich, and Mr. Van Giesen and you, Mr. Thurmond. 

(Whereupon, at 6:35 p. m., the subcommittee recessed subject to 
call of the Chair.) 





